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l^our years agif I had the plea-'ure of fo.e wording a litifv bm* 

* chufi uriiteii b) the aLthi-r ot this wiiik on the lu fory m{ 
by whicii many cxjK‘Cf-.tii.‘'S vv^re ron-ed anioiij. thv 
ihdfan scholars ai-tjsf the auth* r's futura hi' k'.sval w-.rk. r> day, 
w hen tnosc cxpectaiioos ore re: lizyii in 'his , ish'n "f Hu 

Kadamba Kula, f deem si a r.me ; riviiege to introili'ce him ogai'. 
t.i the stUfKm's of Indimi History. 

The Work of Mr, MoiaeS is of the gre.desi interest for thv his- 
tory cff So ith Imiui. The Kadamba Uynasiy receives -fnly a slight 
iefereiicc in the genoiai hist^ri'S India; and hi.s sometiiin s oven 
legiudcd as of very !iti!e im; ortanci by .iiitl.i rs not e. eti .icqu.iint- 
ed with their histwiy, 

Tills work wiil show how imporiard and !;ow itiflueiKi i 
were the different brm dies of the Kadamba Kul'i. not oidy m 
Kainafaka but even in ihe whole of f^ikshinapatha, and at tin es 
t' en in Aryavarta. They were early a'-knowh dged as i!ukpe..deni 
rulers of Karnataka by the i’allavas, their former ovoiiords, They 
allied thv mselves with the Gangas by fatnilly lies. They ‘7oawvt/ 
of the far i>ff Imperial Guptas, as the TaUgunda 
pillar insciiptiort promliy tec*. rds. The early vGialukya chieftains 
wH‘iv their suboid'nates down fo die fitne of Pulike^t I The esiter- 
prfsiiiit lioysaias of Mysore and the Paiatnaras of Malwa h it die 
sttong arm of ttu' flangaf and tloa Kadambas in many a i aitle. In 
fact they me styied the right hand o} the powarhill Cl ahik}a Em- 
peror VikiamSditya VI; and the Kalyani and Anahilw'ada Clialu- 
kya.s were proud of their marriages with Kadaniba princesses. 
And if we pass from the civil and poiitical field to thehGdof 
culture and civilization, we shall find tlic Kadambas pro|‘agatjng 
education, fost..riiig littrature and comnu-rcc, cteating a new style 
of aichitoctufc which is the basis of the styb of the lioysaias^ 



and dcvciopinp an origin sc i o ot Sv p urt wluc he 

f rerunn^r f thit sencs of b ul nd n hcul riors w i sc alt 

pieces are stsS! fhc ^vonUer tounsf^ anu ml uific*. 

The work of Mr. Mor,ie> is no? nul: ti'e hbt' fy of t e 
Kaiiamba fatnily, bul ;i cortiplete hi'*itmy of w&itC'n Kaintsl.^ka 
which was called Kuntala in ancient SarsUit lib latu re— fr.-m thu 
beginning of the foiulli ce-itory di'wn to the middle of the tour- 
tcenth century. During this hmg peri- id of ten certunes rinr.. 
were ups and downs in the .oinais ot the Kadtonba Kuhn aro! -.vcn 
once this family totally disapputs from Kt.rnaiaka fcfr thjee 
centuries. Mr. Moraes nevertheless has idled up the r/ip» in order 
to present a complete history of this period. He has drviiH"! hb 
woik in eight diflercnt parts i-orresponding to the tight diltere t 
historical units which make up the history of the Kadambas. 
First he outlines the pra-Kadamba 'didiny td KisnUiku as a 
necer-sary background before staging the drama sd the Kadamba 
family, Then he rarrates the history of the early Kadamm^, 
followed by the period in v-.-hich we find the city of 
under foreign dommaihii. The history of the Hungal Kadamhes 
and ot the Gna KiUhiml'ns is then separately given. Thl^ is follow- 
ed by the accouiit uf Ihe rnimr Kudurhha uynaslh'K. al'out wiinb 
very scanty infonnatitm has come down to us. Bi t the mu % 
interesting portion of tiie book is that containing the inter mil 
history of the Kadarnba period, where the civilizatiiin and culltuc 
of Kuntala is properly estimated. The stuiiy Kadaiuki 
Geography constitutes the last part of Mr. Moiaes's work. Thu\ 
appendices follow: one on the Kadami a Iwn, the dynartic S} nibu> 
of the family; the second on Kudumba CoirhtgiW^bllti tliC dHro 
coniains ihe recently discovered and still unpubli.sht'd inscriptions 
of the Kadarnba monarciis useo in tiie cotirse of this lists. ry. 

Such is the plan of Mr. Moraci^’s work. As regards his nKth' d 
and criticism the reader can easily judge for hfniswif while reading 
the following pages, 

The work was submilted as a thesis to obtain the degree id 
Master of Arts in tlie University of Bombay and is imw' publish-, 
ed in the hope ihat it will be <( credit to the UniversHy, and an 
encouragement to fuither stuiiirs in history under its l:lgh 
patronage. 

/■/. Neras, S.J. 


Bombay, January 1st, 1931. 


INTRODUCTION 


T he hissory of the Kadamba dynasty is the history of one 
of the most neglected, though in its own days one of the most 
influential, of the dynasties that ever held sway ovei’ the Dekkan, 
The odginofihis royal line can be tiaced a. far back a-^ the 
touith century of the Christim era, when during ihc connision 
and cltaos that followed in the wake of the southern expeditiop uf 
Ssmudra Gupta, Mayura^armnia. who was very prooabiy a 
iianji^nayaka in the service of the S'aliavas, asse.tcd ids in 
dependence. After Mayina^armma, there followed a succession 
of capable rulers who utilised their material persoiuf 
re .ources for augmenting tiie political in Uu*nce of the family 
in the 7th century however they were defeated and dispos'-esscd 
of their kiugthun by ihe We-d^’n- Chai-i'r.'^as ol hut ioward" 

the clo.o: of the lOtU ceuimy ihcy o-mrge.t as 

doresvem'; and Continued toiulcih. • ..ri- us of ihe Dekkun 
and of the Kohkan till the nmidii of the I4tli ceiouiy, when i he 
various Kadaniba kirigdorns were •ibsorb..d hi ti’V n*-wly founded 
Vijayanag.'tra Empire. 

Ill writing the history of this dynasty, i have met with unex- 
pected difficulties, judging from the great uniue.ice the Kadam- 
bas wielded and the fact that they held the field for over a 
thousand years, I expected to find a large number of copper-plates 
and lithic records of these rulers. 8 it after consulting alt the 
works on epigraphy and archaeology and going through all the 
journafs, i had to be content with a handful of inscriptions. This 
was what actuated me to undertake a tour under the guidance ol 
Rev. Fr, H. Ileras, S. j. thrcnigh. the Districts of Belgatsm, Dharwstt 
and North Kanara, the State of Mysore and (roa, with the object 
of learning the topography of the countries ruled over by the Ka- 
dambas, to study the architecture of the temples Insilt by Uiem, 
and to search lor new epigraphical records. A large number of 
Kadamba inscriptions were copied during this historical excuisum 
and over lOb photographs of temples forts and coins were taken 
which enabled me to uniavei the confusion made by previous au- 
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thors between the Kadamba style of architecture and the Hoysala 
and the Chalukya styles. The sniuy of the coins m 

the Si Xavier’s College Indian Histork.-I Research Jusiitutf, .tno 
at the Bombay Branch of the Royal A, iatsc StKiJy, anu a 
of those collected during the tour was of great assistance tu me 
in settling the chronology of ma!’.y of thi.-se ruk'S. 

1 wish to acknowledge my deep indebtedmos to Rrof. K. if. 
Kundangar, Rajaram College. Kolhapur hw th.c In !p he gave me *« 
unstintingly by taking rubbings of in'^criptious a:ui d^^cipbcring 
them; to Sastri Bhavanishanker Snkhmnkcr, of our Cnih ge staff, 
for the translation of the plates of Sha^inha-deva 1 .usd jayokesi I, 
and to Messrs, G. Bengeri and S. h\. Kasajgi of the Mifnkipai 
High School, HaverU Dharwar District, for dccipherin,; sosnt- 
inscriptions and sending transcriptions (,f otners found bv them- 
selves. 1 am also thankful to my friend Mr. B. C. S. Sh&tma, 
M. A., for the help he has often rendered me while reading some 
P)f the inscriptions. 
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CHAPTER r 


Pre-Kadantba History of fCuntala 


^ Ise Kunlala Country which probably included the western Dek- 
* kau and the north of Mysore iias a history extending far into 
tht; early centuries before the Christian era. The Devagiri plates 
of the Kadamha king Krishpavarmma !, which connect his family 
with that of the Nagas. f>bvlously imply that the country was ruSed 
by the latter in the beginning of historic times®. A few inscripi- <« 
ions of the ilth and the 12th centuries recount the tradition that 
the Kandas also held sway over this part of the Dekkan ®, The 
conquest of this territory was very likely effected in the days of 
Bimbisara and Ajatalatru and was maintained by their successors*. 
When however the Nanda dynasty was overthrown by the Mau-* 
ryas, the Kuniala country passed into the latter’s hands. Though 
there Is no contemporary cpigraphic evidence to corroborate this 
inference, tiie fact does not seem to be beyond probability. Indeed 
the §;favaoa Bclgola inscriptions of a later period record the mi* 
gratioa southward.^ to Mysore of Chandragupta, the founder of 
the Maurya dynasty, in the company of the great jaina preceptor 
Bhadrabahu and the ending of their days at ^ravaga-BefgoIa. But 
tills King did not come down as a conqueror, having in fact abdi- 
cated the throne In order to devote his last years to a life of prayer 
and solitude^ An inscription found in the Sorab taluqua has it 
that Nagarkhag# "'was protected by the wise Chandragupta, an 
abode of the usages of eminent Kshattriyas But this epigraph 


t Ci. Rice, Mysore and Co 0 r<r, p. 3. 

s Fteel, Sanserif amf Old Cmsrese tnscrlpUotts, /. A., Vli, p. 35, 

» ec.,vw.skt^,m 

* Cf. Smith, Bariy Bisfnry of Indfa, p, 43. 

s E.C,V£ti,Sb, I, IT,54,40, iOSi C., Ill, Sr, 14^, 14S. 

• FWSb,m 
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fetfng of the 14th fflwch Smfmrtsfice tmmt iittehiNl to 

Its evidence. More retiahk inf**rifiatiion however h tumhihed bf 
the edicts of Aloka *; and their discovery near Sldfeapnr la 
the Mysore territory has establislied feeyoitd do«h4 the fact that the 
Maurya Empire at this time ealeaded over at least the aorthem 
^rts of the Mahishamamlait *. But Moha Is knowi^ to have 
led more than one expedition and that was into ICsHsp, It Inf- 
lows from this that at the acce^los of Afefci, the whole ©f the 
above ttfritory except Kaiinga was already in the poss^ion of 
the Mauryas. 

Afbka died in 232 B- C. After his death Uic break-up of tlie 
Maurya Empire forthwith b^aa; and in a short space of teas than 
half a century, the final destruction was accompUshtd. 

The scatter^ remnants of die Manrya Empiie in the south 
were gathered togetlser by the ^Slavlhanas. There were many 
scloBS of this family rulir^ all mat the tkkkami from wftkh we 
conclude that they brought the whole of the country under thtir 
rote. 

After the fail of this dynasty, the Chufu family became the 
masters of Kuntala. They tiften styled tliem$etv ©9 the Sat#- 
vlhanas, and poMibly claimed some relationship with them. The 
inscriptions of the Chutu dynaeity are. next to the edicts of Aioka, 
the oldest documents found in the north of Mysore*. The first wf 
these at Malava!|l, in the Shikarpur taitiqua, k a giant by Hlrli- 
p4itfa-Sltekar9bi, of the Mlnavya-gotra and Viahuka^itchtiltj 
family, King of Vaijayaati, dated In the 2od year of his reigs. in 
this record the King issaes orders to the mahlvaMtbham rallukam, 
or C2iief Revenue Commissioner, that the village ol Saha^tavl 
has i^n gmmted free of all imposte to Koi^ani^a, ikmi of TakfS> 
chi, as a Brahman endowment, for the enloyment of the mat- 
gcKis*. In Sanavasi itself there is an InscrlpErm of apparent- 
ly the same king, dated in the twelth regnal year. The king bears 
in tbfe record the same name as in the Malava|JI grant, with the 
mtdy difference that be is said to have belonged to tl^ Vinhuka- 
^adutu family instead of Vishpukaf'ichutu, which might lead us tn 
conclude that the words dutu and cfe4o were synonlmow# *. The 


* 0. C., XI, Mk, 21, 14, 34, » Cf. rbW., p, 2. 

* a £. C, vii, iBtrod,. p. 4, * B, C., Vtl, Sfc. m 

» Ct. jcuvMti tJutsBreuH, Aflcteu fmt&ryufikt Deeem, p. This dtf- 
terence also tw doe to a of die oitftmwtr. 
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JnscHpiiofl at Batnavasi records that king ^ataklnjijf had a daughter 
MahabhSji Sivakhada-Pagasiri <Sivaskanda-Naga^ri) who made 
the grant of a nd^a^ a tank and a vihara perhaps to the original 
temple on the sight of which now stands the Madhuke^vara temple 
built in later times*. The slab containing the sculptuie of the naga 
with five heads is still to be seen on the northern side of the 
prsJtafa of the temple. 

We may infer from the two inscriptions above referred to, 
that Valjayanti {L e,, Banavasi) was the capital of the kings of the 
Chufu family. This opinion is supported by the fact that this city 
is of great antiquity. We are told in the Mahavatisa for example 
that the Budhist teacher Rakkhita, was deputed to Banavasi in the 
third century B. C., shortly after the great conncii held at Pataii- 
putra in the eighteenth year of As^oka. Consequently, if Banavasi 
could be selected as a centre for preaching the gospel of Buddha, 
it must have been in a very flourishing condition, having evidently 
been founded much anterior to this date. It is not improbable that, « 
A^oka also sent his inahamatras of morality to this city. For he 
says in his rock edicts; “Everywhere in my dominions the Yuktas 
the RijQka and the Pradi^ika sliali set out on a complete tour 
throughout their charges every five years for this very purpffSe, 
VIZ. for the following instruction in morality as well for other 
btisiness" K “The Lnjukas also who are occupied with many hun- 
dred thousands of men.— these too were orticred by me: ‘In such 
and such manner exhort ye the people who are devoted to mora- 
lity* “For as one feels confident after having entrusted his 
child to an intelligent nurse, thinking, ‘the intelligent nurse will 
be atde to keep my child well', so the Lajukas were appointed by 
me for the welfaieand happiness of the country-people,”® We 
have shown above that Kuntala formed part of the Empire of A^oka, 

It Is therefom natural that he sent his maharnatras to Banavasi, 
which was presumably the capital <d the southern provinces of the 
Empire. 

King ^Itavahana td the MalavalH and the Banavasi inscriptions 
had probably a glorious reign; for even after a lapse of four centuries 


* Bohler, Tfm iHmamd ltmriptt<m of Hamipmu-Salakamni, /. A., XIV, 

p. 

* Ct. Hma, A Mstorlcal Tmr in Search ofKadamba Documnts, /SJIS. 

il, p. J2a 

* 7, a. s 
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in the time !*? the K.tl.isnha'j, Uh'V remc niH**s ,1 in'-, name. In J.,;, i me 

fami’Hs Talajusn^ia i;v trip^^ n jhe Kadamh-!?* nhml a s 'vt 
tempk' in iht:i lois^n ;d whic S3f.iika:nnt a:’'! f fl'-er kme'* li .«? 
Iftrmeily w?n^iitppt’d 

Thf Sijlavatmnss au- often £U>a:filU(i a^. fiu' Andt.f.i'- idui 
ufied with fiie And-ifat described hy Plok-my as a sjowcflal naii-at, 
asfd alsfi mcnti'.ned In Phnyk Bnf ttis appear t< g ve 

them the apptdLdnn^ id Andnrahhfityar^ - r flit ?»* rv^'its o? 
Andhra'/'. Pddnny ment?**?,?!, Banavasi iunitr tl'€ namt <d B-‘» 
nanasi, tbu'' crmtifnnng Iht t-viticncr id the ept- j'aphjcal 
that if w3f; an imporjmtt i!{y‘. 

1‘hc Chiifn-Salavai'ftriaH ws rv stu -i b; stK /.ill c TIva 
\w uftschidc from she ta.d fnat fi-.c Ku»if.d.i i. mnfry w.o rn spdred 
by Mayfirasarjinn.i fsum tat FallaVi .. .e narraUd in dn"': .d.igtjsnJ i 
.n.'.crij'tinn. 

Pm dll* hiKlnry ot ifftf P.diiv.!- -it iMMnftiy innimi wr <0 tn.on 
ly dependent mi div /ralrrs and ‘he Hansetd U’crndH, I l.ff e scls * f 
Ciipper-pfafts writttji ni ttu formi’s tlta; niets diSiline She rismeii- 
of B,3ppii4>cva. Skandavarmnia, .nul Vipiv-n-kansiavaiiiimn. ‘Ihi 
Ma|tdavfiiu rtcur i iiilortiiR us l.;4t B-ippa was tin* Udter d ^tvasu 
krtndavafmms . We learn kiun sh * i Urchadagalfi pUU'% fhnj 
Hlsandavarmmn jurforintd die or She iionie-sacrdiii 

which may ittijdy that his su^rrainly was acknowledged by *a‘ve-rid 
kfsigsl This Kmu was very probably i^nccetded by Vi|ayaskf 
davannma. Ati ihat wt know about fhis -overcign fha! Itis 
queen was named Charn4l«V!; and the hetr-apparenf Ti die thmne 
was Called Budliyartkurj, whose father is given the name <4 Vij^- 
yaskandavarmnian The iattcris probably idenucai with Siv.isk.ifHia- 
varmmt of the car Her charters '. 

Tlic next notaldc figure among Ihc PalUva kings is Vishtm- 
gopa, the can temporary of Samudfa Ciupta, who. ftccimijug to 
the Allahabad pillar inscnpUim. wa*-' defeated hy (he latter 
This brings us to the beginnings of the Kadamha dynasty. 


* B, C, VJ?, Sit, !?ti * C(. Hue. amt p. ih 

* Witwn, Vi$hrt^ Pmim, p. -STX 

* Ptolemy, i/M (Mo, PU XX. p. 124. 

s 0. L, Vh p. 84 ff. /f. /., XIV, j*. fS3. 

’ E. L vni, p, l«. 

* Cf. Qopalan, liktoiyoftM PaUavas e/ KmsM, p. 

* Cf, Fleet, Oupia inxripiions, p. 13. 





CHAPTER n 


The Origin of the Kadamba Dynasty 


T ht; origin of the Kadamba family is enveloped in the mist of 
legendary tales. It -^ecMns probable that when the Kadamba'? 
emerged in the Khli century from the political obscurity they had 
suffered lor three hundred years, they completely lost siglit of their ^ 
historical origin. Consequently to account for the rise of the 
dynasty ift the early days, they invented vaiitius legendary stories, 
representing tin- progenitor of their race as a clemi»god. Accord- 
ing to one of these tales, the Kadambas derived their descent from 
the three-eyed and four-armed Kadamba, who sprang into being 
from a drop ctf sweat that fell to the gnmiul from the broad fore- 
head of iiva under a Kadatnoa tree. 1’his Kaddmba who was 
cultured, with pme and high leanuiig. begot Mayiiravarmnia, the 
subduer of the earth by the power of his sword, of his own arm and 
of his invincible armour ^ Another story goes that King MaySra- 
varmma was born ft) Rudra and the earth under the auspicious Ka- 
dambatree. ‘’As he was burn with an eye in his forehead, the crown 
was not hound there as it would cover it up, but it was bound on 
him near his knee, wliere it would show well. As he grew up in 
the thick shade of a Kadamba tree, his family became tlie Kadamba 
family*'*. The same strain is echoed in a Jaina endowment of the 
Kadambas: but in this record Mayuravarmina is described as a 
son (?) of the sister of the Jaina Tirthankara, Ananda jinavritindra, 
born under the famous Kadamba tree, A kingdom, continues the 
inscription, was procured f<rr him from ^Ssana-lievi, and vast 
areas of forest land were cleared, presumably to bring this unculti- 
vated land into cultivation 

* £■;, C,, VII, Sk, 117. 

* E. C,XI,Pg,®. 
s E a, vm, Sb, 362. 
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TtK5c aic wccw.’ifK wf hnJ in the stii^ript(fsns«f the Hangat 
Thr TOyilDC.;! nngi;; givfrn m the Itua Kadamfoa rKPfd* 
d'l'.'. !n»t m.itrftalSy dsffir fmm that f!'c Han^ai fedamha 
Thst'' t*’! tr^fttance sunte of the Ha is* and Degamve 
kasumts .sthibutv- she the ai the tantUjF to Ihv thfee-^yed mid 
arajeil jay;tnh'h utherwi-t- caUed Tritikhana Kadamba or ‘'the thr^r* 
eyt'ii fCsdamba", wtm !S '-aid to have sptoiig from a drop of sweM 
that kt'i 1'« thi; earth uea? the raufs ot a Kadamha trte from the 
In'-ehtad ot the god '^*va aitef the conqjuest ol tht demon Tripura *. 


« (■'. C., Vlt. Sk. ‘IV]. 5« iM ii'.tcressine tr. nufe tJiai the Paliava jnscf(plis 3 ti!i 
tTiem 5 -‘n vi Kinji tiswed Tfh>‘<Uaria Pallav* a# «ne <*f their jn'-ist 
ttsoiiii He si alik'i pvea the nanKs of TdMCtns rjr TrlM-' 

vi?n;s hi.Uav^, Miikkii'stf pAttava and Jdvikkanti Kadsiicettt. Bohef’ 
i«v.,sth, W^Vr/f?.vfrf|ifjf}f?s,l,ir.md.p.{r?f. Cf. SJ, K!, p. m 
Hv s% til m: sV toamk* at ka'*t s>Hhe TeJnKW PailSTas. 

(W i; U.^ ;> "Hii, %), anti k rftitnhed S'* having a thitil eye 

i:t the f.nehvitf!, iikr Stva 5btd Ifr alsr* iahj tw have h»i>agltt nomt 
th 3 }i!T!annff<'nn AlUiluhstra «'»di havr sritled them east of Tr» 0 efva!ji, 
wlirrc hr tcMifnS 70 wgraharan, liS» and ItOot )»y asdW oHIWJ; 
M. H. pp. I hi^ rmmratitiii «d the Brshsian* to f{»e 

s-n th niwii vommenmraifiJ in locitnr kier Ktidfnttita fost rf(i4lo;t% 
heinic 4niived !o Maj^ujavaimm*, ^-hwaftef hk reitraf fnisn Kanrhi 
rtfortnS o> fi«ve MHSled at ’1 riper vay, Cf. tHffntv pji. U and i;i Now 
a|} iiu' f»anava macriptOnt# that speak ttf iTflh.chaitai of the 
s'N'venff! cenfiiry 1‘fof. t*. T. Srfntvas ly««Rar, k hi® 

p, beiievrA that he is ‘*m «d« 3 l Kins tulufd ovee 
iraefs at the Te}«KU csnsfllry'*; and Prof. K. P, Sahr^smamg fyeiy lhid.» 
p, lift's. hiiliJJy states.* “Wlien a score of Inseriptlops, despite Ifiefr late 
mtnsiofj an ancient king with an eetrs eye wn cannot hrush fbem 
aside entirely as vaSticles^*'. The mjmher of inverfpUont, wftt nerer 
satisfy Htiy Impartial and soumt criticism, unless there are other re*- 
'^nns for credihitity. The. fact that only the Inscriptions of theeicveirth 
century &peak of i\m pertonage with an estra eye, who is a«ppt>»ed 
{i> have lived early in the fifth cemary fCf. Srftiivas lyenpr, o, c., 
p. snakes one sim^rect that Jsc is a purely mythical pcfson, tt in 
WOTIIS iintlcSug nevertheless that trijochana Kadawha makthr hia ap- 
peamnee m the epigraphltat records more nr lea& ateoftt the asm# 
ttme, HntS these two legends a eofttmon ortgin or Is on« perha|« 
pending on tlie othef7 The fact that Trm«;hsas Kitcymta »«!«» la 
it myilfiMi personfficaiion of Ihc hlgtorkai htayuravarmms sugge»£» 
that til? story of iho f hree.*t‘yerf hero had ifs origin in the west. Tha 
constant rivalry hciweeis the Kadamtifts and the Pailfavas from the tee* 
ginning of the former dynasty may perhaps explain how fh« story 
found its way to the east, S«ch a itjyfhlca! origin of the dyaa#^ frota 
s Siva4ilse hero was naturally envied by the Telaga Pailat'as who 
had also declined much fromfhcpaJmydaysoffJicPailayagof Kaju 
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An inscription of the Nagarkhaijda Katlambas of the same 
period connects the Kadamba family with that of the Naiidas. if 
states that king Nanda being without an heir, worshiped §iva in 
the smiling KaiSasa mountain for many days with the desire of 
obtaining & son. But as he knew that his request was not granted 
he was fiUed with distress; when a.s if to encourage him, some 
Kadamba flowers accidently fell down as if plucked from the tree 
by an invisible imnd. At the same time a heavenly voice ^sured 
him that two brilliant sons would be born to him under the name 
of the Kadamba-Kula, and enjoined that they should be instructed 
in the use of weapons b 

These legendary tales, it is obvious, throw little light ujj the 
htstorical (ffigln of the Kadaraba dynasty. However they make one 
fact quite evident, namely, that MayQravarmma was the founder of 
the family, and that in spite of the wonderful accounts that have 
grown round h'ts interesting person, he was an historical figure. 
Before producing contemporary cptgraphical evidence to support * 
this conclusion, we shall directly proceed to ejtamine whether he 
was of indigenous or of northern origin, or in other words, wliether 
he was a Dravidlan or an Aryan. 

There are many inscriptions of the Kadamba kings that seem 
to attribute a tnsrthern origin to the Kadambas. This is inferred 
from a remark in these records that MayQravarmma, whom they 
claim as the progeiiitof of their race, established his might on tiie 
summits of the Mount Himavat*. But there is no contemporary 
evidence to support this view. A careful study of these records 
reveals the important fact that all the inscriptions that allude to 
the northern descent are of a later date, and that those of the early 
Kadambas contain no clues to warrant the above conclusion- On 

cfdpuram. The insertion of a similar personage in their pedigree 
could ostensibly raise the PaUavas to the level of their rivals, tise 
Kadambas. On the other hand the preparation of this interpolation 
was not a difficult thing, since no historical docmncttts were used for 
the formatiem o! such pedigrees. Moreover once the name of Tri- 
iochana Pallava would be introduced, it would easily be copied from 
Inserlptlon to inscription without fear of any critical arguing against 
him. Thus ihe name of Trilochana seems to have passed from 
the Kadamba bacrlptlons of the west to the Pallava itiacriptloji* 
of the east. 

^ 5Fleet, Jmartptiom titlaiing to the Hadamtm of Obu, J- B- B. B. A. S,, 
IX, pp. 245, 272, 285. 

* fi./.,XVI, pp.354,m 
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t e ti.fiu'srs 5li- affrnd d . ril- j rMi'*' ?h i 
k,'!c ' tf p;ir l¥ ! ;; |J- n..!i' =-‘ri.,i ^ i ■ Is.^.n 'wds, dit- tc?y UAin 
(4 till v>':y s>t!, , ' St*!; isjat w. ' ■ fh^ fin %> liih. I ai 

ihi; Ksdi'idri iH’f I'- C'*ii?n}‘i:f 'ssiy * f^ckk** * f 

i5< p, tlii Tvi(.i m cr';;!,o« «■ S.inni.%!^s4?i-a. whifa js ^ m 

\4 fli- K iilvmb.t tidl-- U’ S5u. tlb. 

utfc r! F.ra i?';).!.' i.smiiy a d tnt'y ,.c F v fsaitH' of IVadam^^4' 
by .g 4 K-^d^iiJsb. : ev ih.i i'fC'A' ihi ; hr.u^-s* y If | $. 

iS -s .<! ti,« so-iiu. b lolu.wsi jhat M. ybrav.jm 

nui, "’Jio -.’-as :<-iei'fly .. I ,tv-r m.rjjhet of V r f.itnby whs? 
i Ufi-ed f'C owTi! I !ii’ C'‘ii]iJ '!■ t h.'i'.t’ from t(i( s.nri’ . 

M -rx' jv r t X s;i-cr; tiu -d K^n ravanr?;’ ' 1- wh.-c ‘ ih si 

hi' ’.v:j - ssi N. g' iJ«'S-,U3if . jiiainiy *nd!,.-t!; -hi "nps.i 

t ihe f.,'iidy 

Ac bhc si^iO'CsiJf f-i; o-.c <.vhiM sfi'd-sag ? s' 

Kati-'inth,** sj i ' ij'ii ■u'., 'v {h,>? tha *’?> f. tffi s»f it'.rhs'ftMh-iscrm 
\.i\^ Un i'“r brjo f ■'€ »t lorv.-.irii iji tSss’ Hf , th 

tJutfsi!.!'! {'!••’ tMjiiiM rs'iMnlr. <■' claim SHCft <i (!< -s/iifar? 

5lic Kr;s;s*s s'f tuc K li'aaJi.i kun; ll.ipkoi jri-[)cv,( ■ aicd sn is'h ' * 

lii.'jS i .('■h w C‘ hdi.svvc'i by ihc of Ks, Ibv.ifmu^is , f 

A B SU'fh and •! w.a. t'.-, ii'ti ill .}ti ffw i',S4:r;yfions 'd /h« l-bci 
k'Upsi 

It is i irui’.i tiu' o.-cords !»? the c sibemponiry My-ii 

laiiiilicp ‘tf If!* Ockka:! Ma: {in\y alS'i t iai-'ied 'lorthcrn '.-Ab.iCti'm 
. Uiii's pcnad Thus for mst mcc A f ir th, 'tisMtme in tatr 
lUii Ciujiury ihai ihc jiuys.las, wijo vvcre .i piinly Karruitak , 
dynast)’, traced then descent fioa; the Vast v-jfn- w.te ’‘Ofilfer 


* !S i' nt H. KeJur-s. "h t sr ft" .Cuaa.!) all, .r'd Kursm' 

U if'UsHiiv 1. (S'Si s ,!.■ i'i \M n-i'.sM'' n"fil lAhsi!! { 'dtu i ^ 1 'ils-acinl'. .s’- 
,M<, R(it' W'HU'i !i'~ '. du’vt' fs -^rsiu ) 

ht Mi. -. /.df •*/ im-:-,. S/jfi.A*. U'lm/e 

( I ! ihi,' Pfi V, .< V'll'., to H, t? appt'jF' 

iipti-’i Jiii’ (laau ill Cti.Mtjthi, HtU- tn 

Cih’iitti’vh ‘At. i.uji'iii siiitsss! dvwti!H'!« ti iiii a UsftK iMth* rv 
ilftwii? iwlti-a !i„sncd CrSsiamHa. juuI sfiys that 

it !S ihi, w.id Ctficfesri o! iIk' .VS\,-wisr thkL, If A, p. .W. 

3 ?■:. C, Vh. sk, 17ii. 

a Mrcl, Scri^i^rit mid Ofd Canarene Iitscripiions, it. A., Vli. {>, ."A 

* tS.LKlWp.CA 
^ £. Kill, p. i?a. 

^ E /..XVf, pp.354>m 
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ners It is therefore cleir that iheu' was a craze anitsug the 
rulers of the south at this time to co-m-ct their fainilics w^th dyn ;~ 
sties from the nortli. The Kadansbi.'S who hod th m r>.-est- 
abiishetj their power, after an ecHp.-c of over thr e hund.!, h years, 
conformed themselves h- the ideas fhett <4d dniu;. at Tie courts of 
contemporary rulers, -md aitributed n ithern oripio to their 
founder. They however observed one iinporiant dibhiiction, 
iiamciy, where.ts the other monaich id^mtifsed the nselves with 
either the solai or the lunar race, the Kadamba-, bein^^ Brahssians. 
avoided these extremes. 

However it may be objected that aS the Kadambas were Brah- 
mans, titey were finally of northern or^^sn. It neverthtieSK 
beyond doubt that after the Brahmanic imn){gratii-n,even Dravidian 
people were received into the Brahmanic fOd, a ceremoii} r,.peat~ 
ed centuries later by MIdhavachmya. 'Fhe family of the Kauanthas 
were undoubttdiy among these Kunarese peafdc admitted bi sucli 
a high status in Hindu society. 


* t\ C.. Vt. Cm, !37. 
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PART II 


The Early Kadambas 


i 



CHAPTER I 


Mayu rasarm ma 


^ he Talagundii inscription probably gives an historical account 
* of the origin of the Kadamba dynasty, it iu the words 
of Mr. Rice, its discoverer, “a re.'di.stic and true account of the Ka- 
damba line of kings, free from curu-nt numerous Jegonds regard- 
ing, if' h According to this version, there was a Braitman family 
who were devoted {if the study of the Vedas asui to the periorm- 
ance of the sacrificial rites. They beiongui to the Mamnya 
gotra, and their name of Kadambas was derived from die fact that 
they carefully tendeti a Kadamha tice which grew near (heir 
house. In this uadaniha famiiy was now born .>n iilusfiioim anti 
learned Braliman named M.iyui.iij.nmm.-f. wiio logeiher with his 
jTfrm Vlra^araima, went itt Kanchlintram. tne r aptfa! of the Pulla- 
va kings, to prosecute th. study of the V' das. Tin re he took 
part in :i sharp ijuarrci witit some P.-Jlava i orsemor, and be- 
ing enraged at she treatment meted out on this «5cc<HSion. and con- 
sidering it a dishonour to the Bralimaas, he, in the picturesque 
words of tlie inscription, "with the hands dextertms in g:asping 
the kifio grass, the fuel, the stones, the ladle, the melrud butter, 
and the oblation vesnel, unsheutlied a ilaminc, swoiai eager to 
Conquer the world". Accordingly, having trained himsell in war- 
like exercises, lie easily oierpowered tiie frontier guai, is and csla- 
biisiied himself in tlm almost inacccssihie forests at Sriparvata 
(Srisailam, Kanutl District), There he grew no powerful that lie was 
able to levy tribute from the great Bdija and other kings, and 
caused much havoc by his prediitory c.scursions. The Pallavs 
kings of Kanchi took the field against him; but he could not be 
subdued. At last they made a compact with him by whicis he 
undertook to enter their service. Distinguishing himself by his 


« B. C., VII, Introd., p. 9. 
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dctfiis n! viiltt'T, ,4i a- 6=.! ihi f'.'n.'iv -.8 hi r nh'dimlly 

!n--t<iiU*d Itiin .iS Kuifi .ivff .> .« rn^'vy ^5rn<iuu: h n' j?i- 
(.wtM!; ^Wcsfyrn <W‘a i t*i L'li /!.■(!•'.? '‘-ir.jty *[■»(! 

‘ijwcffi tnjj tiMS dh ^.h'.f’ff. '■? 'ill' ' *t . ;s{^‘r h’“ . 

TIh‘ o'lSservatH'ns- P rH. Ki'. :linri! n*-. n-h tr,M nuu 

WMTtfiy. Ht’ tsf opuil'in tfiiat >t ; «' ai.h) ■ Ciimj- & » 44 ‘v 

.nsKriph’’.!!- states that Mayaia'Harnin'a i%!feti Pis *•*< ¥54,. ih 
Pallava^. hv* st'envi tt* 'ay that he tie* nu a J.:!i ■■t 

eral *4 the I'altav.' kin^. Th'svL'*’ he c-tn; liiif if. s,!p|' rled 
by verse 3 of the mscrtplinf. whsth tl* ^cnbcs th hsmi'y 

as "the great lineage *4 Sea-mrs of .fnr. es fs: and at <« ’y 

verse according to w’-ich M.o hf.a'v.srnt'M ‘a.s' arnnrted n) 
Shadinaca ttbe stx»f sc^sl g'-'d o; w,4 At i 'I’-rdii.i?! -4 ' ‘■'CiUi' ?> 

! i., the general of iKarsiikeya} * 

it is P'»'’Sibk’ that 20 »<!' rs\ *4 dns' u'h<' ■* 

;ds*i ..tyied Msyll'avaJMffii. ,” avad' * h .a*. !! ni jhi’ c r4 fsm*- |».e 
v.2![ji 4; if! l!ie CfU.itry aftiO the M'Uthcf! aj . ho..', td .mudf! 
iiitpta and iiiifiscjf a s.i iinis-Hvnii'nt ' ilet ¥>n riu 

evittfs isndoubtediy t‘<«k pUui, not long attcr M< ikft- > a Visbyn 
gopa of Kamchi, i‘\ordcd in !»- Al .ih.'h. d fOM-tp' .io - 's}.>3< dfa 

tjiipta \ It evist!*:!! tr'.vs the imcfiptinit, *,ha‘ ^t,^ oit ivarwrna 
souH grew suifkii. ntly powrff'.iHo jmpf> c ht'^ -* 1 ,/ i.tjtny th 
neighbouring kings. Am epigra: hlwsl rveoMi fi« ■ .4 t!uf sanir 
vtljage i4 rslagisnda says that he pc tos ‘ica n li^r -c ■^.a\ ro 

fkes*. This number seetni. to hr » HttS* ^..^gerated afte* .s hips* 
of seven or eight temu lies. Nevertheless 4 may '-jifeiy iu- auoo 
tained Shat really pcfformcd one o. j-erli.-ps .1 few nvee, H-h^ch 
thus formed the l istoricid foundation for the cx.sggcratvd vcEfloti 
of the later records. Ihiis was indeed .! greai achievement t r i« 
is well known llsat the great Oupt.i kmg, Nrmiudr.i fiiipta, for 
instance, performed only one. The tsghti. th year of an unknown 
era, called the year of victoty. to which tne H.d'o f'.isk of Kaku** 


‘ a, c , Vft s% tiH; r. /.. vtn, nn 

* g. vtH, r», m 

^ it! fact he !9 knows bv (hj'i name m ihr lais?f Keilamhii rroiOk, eiu! a*, 
('ordiftgly we inwd tins foim wbien dkcas'Hsn}* ihc odjiin oi (hisdvn 
ssiy in the prevUJtJS chapter, Is the T,4l»gii!id.i nm'fipiion }ir 19 nJ 
wap named Mayupftarmmir, 

* flttt, bupla p. Vi, Ct. joywjisdlulnmih, ArxkM fiision 

Deccan, p, 
a S. C, Vlt, Sk, im 
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tha, MayOra^armma’s great-grandson, are ascribed, probably be- 
gan with the independence of the territories granted to the Kadam- 
ba famiiy h 

At the time of the performance of these Asvamlidha sacrifices 
the King, if we are to believe the above inscription, granted 144 
villages to the Brahmans of Talagundur. These Brahmans would 
appear to be the descendants of those whom, according to another 
lecord, his ancestor Mukkapna had induced to come from the city 
of Ahichchatra in the north and to settle at Talagundur, there being 
none at that time in the south. The same inscription remarks that 
Mukkanna Kadamba, “seeking with desire in the region of the South 
(dakshina-patha)f and not finding any, without delay went forth, and 
doing worship to the Ahichchatra agrahara, succeeded in obtaining 
thirty-two Brahman families purified by 12,000 agnihotras, whom 
sending before him, he brought and established in the outskirts 
of the city, in the great agrahara of SthanugQdha.” * Obviously 
the Brahmans of the time of Mayura^armma were supposed to be 
the descendants of these colonizers from the north. 

But this tradition of the emigration of the Brahmans from the 
north is lacking in sound historical basis. We have shewn in the 
chapter on the origin of the Kadamba dynasty that Mukkap^a Ka- 
damba, whom tradition describes as the progenitor of the Kadamba- 
Kula, was a purely mythological personage- Furthermore the story 
of the northern origin of the Kanarese Brahmans seems to have 
been propagated in later times and it has no sanction whatever in 
the early Kadamba records. Finally while asserting that there 
were no Brahmans in the south before Mukkanna, who was already 
in the south, and who invited them to come from Ahichchatra, 
this inscription directly contradicts the historical evidence of 
the Talagunda inscription that the Kadambas were a Brahman 
family; for if there were no Brahmans in Southern India before this 
event, the Kadambas cannot be said to be of Brahman origin. 


* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 23. 

* £. C„ VH, Sk, 186. 



CH A PTE R U 


Kangavarmma 


K a/igavarmma was fhe son and succ<;ssor of MaySrai^armima. 

We are tuld in the Tafagimda inscription that he was forced to 
wage many and L-xpensive wars h As the phrase **terribie wars'’ 
would suggest, these wars did not alwoays prove successfsd. The 
chronology adopted by Prof. Jouveau-Duhreuil leads hnn to the 
'eoncluskin that the king of Kuntaia who suffered defeat at the 
hands of the VakSptka King Prithivisina 1, was the Ktsdaruba King 
Kahgavarmma, For accorduig to the same auihcuity King Kanga- 
varmma reigned probably between 360 and 385 A. D., and Prithivi- 
sena having iided between 350 and 300 A.l>. was his comeinporar'yh 
This perhaps was one of his Uitfortunate campaigns, but it is clear 
from the same Talagmida inscriptum that Kahgavarmnia was 
nevertheless quite capable of maintaining his independence, and he 
evesi kept his feudatories in subjection. The record states that itis 
“diadem was shaken by the white chowries of all the chiefs of 
districts who bowed down (before him)’'-’. 

1 £. h, Vill, p. 35; E. C.. VII, Sk, 176, 

* Anctmi Hisiory af the Deccan^ pn, tlH-KMl. Thisatsa 

agrees wHh the chronologv we have adoi)ted. 

» E, VIIl, p. 35. 



CHAPTER in 


Bhagiratha 


angavarmma's son was Bhagiratha, "the sole lord of the lady 
the Kadamba land, the great Sagara himself, secretly born in 
the Kadamba-kula” S The inscription stops with this encomium 
and goes no further in the narration of events in the reign of 
Bhagiratha. Judging from the context however, it would appear that* 
Bhagiratha retrieved the losses the family had suffered in the reign 
of his father and restored the kingdom to its pristine greatness. 
For the words, "the sole lord of the lady, the Kadamba land", "the 
great Sagara himself," “secretly born in the Kadamba-kula", arc 
all fully expressive of this idea. "The sole lord of the lady, the 
Kadamba land”, obviously implies that Bhagiratha strengthened 
and consolidated his kingdom so as to be the sole possessor of the 
territories of his ancestors. "The great Sagara himself', might have 
been used to describe him as a great conqueror, and vanquisher of 
the foes of the newly established Kadamba kingdom. The last part 
of the eulogy was probably intended to show that during the reign 
of this monarch the family of the Kadarabas was raised to the 
status of a ruling power of the first rank. Indeed we will not be far 
from the truth, if we suggest that the historic embassy of Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya to the Kuntala king ", mentioned in 
the ^ringaraprakasika by the poet Bhoja *, probably took place in 
the reign of this King. For the dates assigned to these two monarchs 


i E. C., VH, Sk, 176. 

s The early Kadamba kings were the exclusive owners of this title. 
Subsequent to the defeat of these kings by the Chalukyas, it 
passed on to the latter. 

= Cf. K. Balasubrahfflanya Aiyar, A Study in Kalidasa in Relation to 
Political Science, Madras Oriental Conference, p. 6. 
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make them fully contemporary with eacl^ other 

"This embassy,” says Fr. Heras, “appears to be oae of the 
most suggestive events in the history of the (iupta Fmpirc”. 1 lie 
embassy itself, not to mention the personality of the ambassador, 
the great poet Kalidasa, confirms the growing importance of the 
Kadamba kings in tlie beginning id the fifth century, "in fact,*' he 
continues, “we do not know of any embassy of the Kadambas to 
the Gupta sovereigns”. Chandra Gupta, it is clear from the Gupta 
inscriptions, was himself a powerful monarch. He iiad beCiune the 
undisputed master of eastern Malwa and tiiiicsat ^ and his abso- 
lute sovereignty had been acknowledged even in Saurashtra ik 
had also extended his dominions across the Indus* . Furthennoic 
the fact that tlie Gupta Sariivat was officially accepted in the king- 
dom of Nepal ' is a clear proof that the sphere of his {iifluv'iu.t 
extended to the n^^rthern extiemity id India. Now this s.'iine Chan- 
dra Gupta sends an embassy to the lord of Kuntaia. fl;e Kadamba 
King Bhagiratha. Nothing more is needed therefore, to attest the 
growing impottance of the Kuntala .sovereigns ^ 

A 

Further information about this embassy is furtiisiied by Hcma- 
Chandra in his Witrk entitled, Auatyamcaraccirca. The autitor of 
this work qmhes the following verses from Kalidasa: - 

fiSf? f%r?rf^f5swn: ?mTTi: 

r?r«rapFn^ 

{Here rests Meru, the crest of the mountaiiis, 

Arid moreover there are seven oceans whose bifrdciio ate 
put down hcrej 


i Cf. t-leet, nummary of ff^saUs/or the Gupta Bra, /. A., XVh, p, .kf.t St , 
IJanerjl. Tfte Chronology of the Later Imperial Gnpias, A. fi t . 
h pp. 67-80, The date now assijined to Chandra btipla, is A. !), ttRU- 
4KW4. Bhagiratha accordfngto Uie chronology wc ;have adopted 
ruled from ;f80-420. 

s Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 25, 32, 36. 

> liana, Harsha Chariia, p. 194. (Oriental TransltiUon Bund Hdillonh 
Thomas, Gupta ftecords, p. 15. 

* Fleet, 0 . c., p. 141. 

5 Cf. LA„ IX, p. 173 fi; XIV, p. 345. 

» Heras, HetaUons between Guptas, Kadambas and Vukatakas, J.B.O.R.S., 
XII, p. 459. 
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This surface of the earth here shining on the support, viz. the 
coils of the lord of the serpents 
Indeed is a fit place for people like ourselves.) 

Hemachandra commenting on this writes:— "In this verse Kalidasa, 
though the ambassador of a mighty King, on a mean place, not 
having got a seat corresponding to the honour and dignity befitting 
his own lord, being forced by circumstances seated only on the 
ground, with ready self-consciousness and depth of mind shows 
how fitting a place for people like him the very ground is, being 
the throne of the earth, (which is) immovable on the surface of the 
coils of the lord of the snakes; because Just there the Meru, the 
overlord of the mountains, has seated himself, and so did the seven 
great oceans. There is a real similarity between them and us.” 

The fact to be noted here is that the Kadamba King BhagTra- 
tha did not offer Kalidasa the place of honour befitting the King, 
he represented. This event which seems to have been purposely 
intended by Bhagirata, confirms our view that the Kadamba « 
power was at this time in its ascendency. 

in the two treatises mentioned above we have no clue what- 
soever as to the real nature of this embassy. Yet a careful consi- 
deration of the events connected with the reign of Chandra Gupta 
II, may throw some light on this moot point. We know that this 
King, unlike his predecessors, embarked on a policy of forming 
dynastic marriages. Thus we see him marrying his daughter 
Prabhavati Gupta to Rudrasena, the Vakataka King*. This fact, 
though it might be understood to mean that the Vakataka King was 
desirous of seeing his family related to that of the imperial Guptas, 
also testifies to the wise policy of Chandra Gupta I! in gaining the 
goodwill of the neighbouring kings by such family connections. 
Chandra Gupta at this time was dreading an impending invasion 
of the Hunas He knew quite well that the terrible onslaughts of 
tliese barbarian hordes would spell disaster to the Gupta Empire. 

He therefore wanted friends to stand by him in that dark hour. 


1 Hemachandra, AacUyavicaracarca (N. S. P. Ed.), pp. 30-40. 

* Fleet, Gapta Inscripiiom, p. 237, vv, 14-15; p. 245-6, vv, 13-6; E, /., XV, 
p. 41, vv. 7-10, etc, Cf. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, TAe Va/ffl/atos in 
Gupta History, Q.J. M. S., XV, p. 155. i 

3 The Hunas actually invaded the Empire towards the end of the reign of 
Kuniara Gupta, Fleet, Gnpia /nscrf/i/iow, pp. 55, vv, 10, II, 12, 14. 
Divekar, Pusyamiiras in Qupia Period, A. B, /„ I, pp. 99-103. 
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Natujaliy the Emperor etideavoured to gain the fitendship of the 
ruling dynasties of the south by establishing family alliances with 
tisem. One of tlicse alliances was doubtless the marriage of Sri 
Prabhavati Gupta with Rudrasena If; another, we conjecture, was 
proposed to the Kadamba King through the imperial ambassador 
Kalidasa. In fact the Talagunda piilai inscription seems to point to 
the same auspicious event when it says that Kakusthavarmma by 
means of liis daughters raised up the family of the Guptas and 
other kings. In the words of the inscription it.self, "the sun among 
kings by the rays {viz.) his daughters, roused up the beds of lotus, 
(viz.) the Gupta and other kings. . - ” The tone of the inscription is 
evidently too high for a king in a subordinate position. Hence it is 
but reasonable to conclude that this family alliance was cotitracted 
at the express wish and request of the Gupta sovereign, and that 
the Kadamba kings were equal, if not superior, in power to tlie im- 
perial Gniptas. 

if this is granted, wc may suppose thal the embassy of Kalidasa 
was mainly iutonded Un the settlement of this delicate proposal. 
The daughters of Bhaguatha, if any, were most likely already 
married, when the pjopnsal came irom the Gupta Emperor, His eld- 
est son, Raghu, seems to have died without issue, since he was 
succeeded by his brother Kakusthavarmraa in 425, One of the 
daughteis of the latter was therefore selected fur effecting a union 
with the Gujttas T 


‘ is. c„ vji, sk, m. 

- Cf. Ikras, Relations bciwmi Guptas. Kadlambas and VaHaiakus, f. B. O. 
jR. S , XII, p. 459. 


CHAPTER IV 


Raghu 


O haglratha was succeeded by bis son Raghu, who also bore the 
^^title of Raghuparthiva h The Talagunda inscription tells us that 
Raghu “subdued his enemies”. It is likely that he had to quell the 
rebellions of local chiefs who had so long been chafing under the 
yoke of Bhaglratha, and made bold to assert their independence, as 
soon as the great King died. For the woids of the epigraph seem 
to imply that Raghu, at least during the tirst few years of his reign, 
had to struggle hard to keep in its integrity the Empire he had 
inherited from his father. “The King Raghu of good fortune”, so 
runs the inscription, “like Prithu, having defeated his enemies by 
his valour, caused the earth (prithuvf^) to be enjoyed by his own 
race”*; and again: “His face (was) marked with the weapons of his 
enemies in combat with opposing warriors, sraiter of enemies wlio 
withstood him” I That there had been combats during Raghu's 
reign is also confirmed by the Halsi grant of Kakustha, the brother 
of Raghu. According to this record Kakustha himself while “Yuva- 
raja of theKadambas,” seems to have been in great danger of losing 
his life in one of these fights. He eventually was saved by the 
bravery of a general called Srutakirtty, who was granted, on ac- 
count of this heroic act, a field in the village of Klietagraraa \ Evi- 
dently this battle, fought while Kakustha was the Yuvaraja, took 
place during the reign of his elder brother Raghu. 

The inscription highly extols the personal accomplishments of 
Raghu. “His face,” says the record, “was marked with the wea- 


i C., VH, Sic, 176. 

* Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

* Fleet, Sanserif and Old Canarese Imrlptions, 1. A., VI, p, 24. 
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pons of his enemies in combat with opposing warriors, smiter of 
enemies who withstood him”. It is evident from this that Raghu 
was a great warrior almost cradled in the art of warfare. He was 
presumably an eminent statesman as well. For we may rightly 
believe that it was his keen political insight, no less than his ccnr 
suramate generalship, that saved the Empire from impending 
disaster- 

Raghu was indeed a truly successful monarch, and it ever 
stands to his credit that under the most trying circumstances, 
when external aggression, perhaps, and internal slrnggles, cer- 
tainly, were undermining the foundations of the Kadamba Empire, 
he was able to liold his sceptre and by breaking the back of all 
opposition caused “the earth to he enjoyed by his own race” fie 
is presented as iieing the beloved of his subjects; and doubtless 
this was because the King had the welfare of his people at In-art 
and took care to administer the country well. He seems to have 
been a man of exceptional learning and mental grasp ^ and nl 
vigorous personality. Finally the inscriptkm remarks that he was 
munificent ^ wliicli may be understood tt> mean that he helped the 
people when they were tii distress and did not burden ihu-m with 
heavy taxes. 

The Tnlagunda inscription, above rufofred to, does not say 
anything about the children of Raghu. Probably, as pointed out 
above, he died without issue, since on his death ids biothei 
Kakusthavaniuna succeeded him. 


‘ £. C„ Vll, Sk, 176. 

s ‘Being skilled in diverse arts and versed in the study of aiieienf lore' 
« £. C., Vil, Sk, 170. 



CHAPTER V 


Kakusthavarmma 


O n the deatli of King Raghu, his brother Kakusthavarmma, who 
had been acting so long as the Yuvaraaharaja of the Kadam- 
has ascended the tin one of Kuntala. It may rightly be said that 
it was during the reign of this King that the Kadamba Empire 
I cached the acme of its greatness. The Talagunda inscription gives * 
a glowing account of the prosperity of the country under him. It 
calls him the ornament of the Kadamba family — one who had dist- 
inguished himself in fields of battle, who had won the esteem and 
love of his people by being kind to the needy, by protecting his 
subjects, and by lifting up the humble. People under such a 
monarch must evidently have been rich and prosperous, neither 
crushed by taxation nor Iiarassed by state interference. This 
general opulence is attested by the inscription itself. “With their 
accumulation of all manners of essence of wealth, with gateways 
scented with iclior from lordly lusty elephants, with the sweet 
sounds of songs, the goddess of fortune contentedly (steadily) 
enjoys herself in his house for a long time” *. 

Brigandage was absolutely unknown during this memorable 
regime of Kakiistha,, and peace and order flourished to such an 
extent, that strangers, it has been said, who visited the country felt 
assured of the safety of their life and property. To quote the 
picturesque language of the epigraphical record; “As herds of deer 
tormented by the heat, entering into groups of trees, take refuge 
in their shade and obtain relief for their panting minds, so relatives 


i Fleet, Sanserif and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VI, p. 23. It may be 
presumed from the inscription that Kakustha was acting as the 
Yuvatnaharaja at Palasika, when his brother was reigning as King 
at Banavasi. The inscription mentions the year 81 of an unknown 
era. » £. C., VII, Sk, 176. 



and dependents exposed injury fr ni siipenore {jyaya) i btained 
comforts to their fr ub ed m nds hy tnte^^g this country 

Kakusthavarmma was a fonmdab.e vvarnor no iCss than a 
wise administrator. The Talagunda inscription calls him, “the 
ornament of the Kadamba family,” and “the sun among kinps uf 
wide-spread fame””. In the lialsi plates he is styled “the jiiorj of the 
Kadambas,” and again “the Yuvaraja who enjoys the general good 
wishes of I'iis subjects” It is possible that he extended the boun- 
daries of the Kadamba iimpire by annexing new territories. At 
any rate it is abundantly clear that the reign of Kakustha was 
heyday of the Kadamba power. 

The ascendancy of the Kadambas is also evidenced by the fact 
that thi'5 dynasty was united hy marriage to other prominent ruimg 
families of the day. Thus for instance a daughter of Kakusthavarm- 
ina was given in man iage to Narendrasena, the Vakafaka King of 
Berar. The Balghat plates of Prithi\isena I say that tliis King 
was the son of Narendrasena, born of the MahadevT Ajjhitabhatta- 
nka. a daughter of the king of Kuntala*. '1 he same inscription tells 
us that Narendrasena was the grandson of Rudrasena 11 and Sri 
PiaMiavati (iupta, herself a daughter of Chandra Oupta Ii\ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Vincent Smith this marriage beUveen Rudrasena I! and 
Sn Piabtuvati Gupta took place about 395 A. D.'"' Monsieur Jonveau- 
Dubrcitii supposes that the marriage of their gratulson happened 
fifty years later, i, c. in 445 '. The reigning Kadamba king at this 
IniK' was certainly Kakusthavarmma and, it being possible that he 
liad a daughter of marriageable age in 445, this daughter was 
married to Narendrasena. 

A second daughter of the same Kakustha wa.s wedded to <> 
Gupta king. We liave already had occasion to remark that the 
probable motive of the embassy of Chandra Gupta 11 was to pto- 
pose a marriage alliance with the Kadamba King Bhagiratha and 
the Talagunda inscription bears witness that this alliance actually 
took place h 


« Ii)<U. ^ Ibid. 

■1 I'letit, and Old Cunarese Inxnplia/is, L 4.. Vi, [). 24. 

* A, /.. IX, |>.27l, vv.:t0-31. 

Ct. y, Kii.shnaswami Aiyangar, Tfw Vakatakas in Qapta fUstorv 
q.j. M. a., XV, p. 155. 

I'. Smith,y. /?.4. S., 1914, p.326. 

1 jftnveau-DubreuiL Aficient History of the Deccan, p. KX). 

* £ C Vn Sk 170 



This inscription mentions the event, but it does not give the 
name of the Gupta prince, nor that of the Kadamba princess. Con- 
sidering however that it was Chandra Gupta II who made overt- 
ures to Bhagiratha to form a marriage alliance, some people might 
be led to think that he himself married the Kadamba princess. But 
against this supposition we have the undisputed fact that one of 
the daughters of Kakustha was married to Narendrasena, the 
great-grandson of Chandra Gupta II, through his daughter Sri 
Prabhavati Gupta. How could two sisters be married one to 
Chandra Gupta and the other to his great-grandson"? It is also 
impossible that the Gupta prince married to Kahustha’s daughtei 
was the future Kumara Gupta, the son and successor of Chandra 
Gupta. For if we accept this prince as the one that married the 
Kadamba princess, two difficulties would at once present them- 
selves. In the first place if, as Fr. Heras supposes, the em- 
bassy took place in 390 A. D. and the marriage soon after in 390- 
91 S there is evidently too wide a gap between this marriage and 
that of another daughter of Kakustha in 445 A. D. with Narendra- 
sena, the Vakafaka King. Secondly, if we suppose that the embassy 
was sent in 410 and the marriage took place in 411 or thereabout, 
there is still the difficulty of the age of Kumara Gupfa . He is believed 
to have died somewhere in 455 “at a very ripe age". This seems 
to mean that he died at the age of 85-90. Hence he was a fully 
aged man (between 50 and 55) in 410, when this marriage took 
place. Kakusthavarmma would not have, it is evident, given his 
young daughter to a prince who was already far removed from 
her in years. It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that it 
was one of the grandsons of Chandra Gupta that married the Ka- 
clamba princess, and possibly it wa.s Skanda Gupta, the successor 
of Kumara Gupta, And as regards the date, we are more inclined 
10 accept 410-11 than 390-91 as the possible date of the marriage. 
Thus there will be a difference of thirty years between the niani- 
iges of Kakustha’s daughters. This is not strange at all, especially 
when considering the fact that the kings married young and had 
many wives, whom they wedded at different times. 


* Heras Rclatfons bttwte-t Guptas Kadambas and Vakaiakas ORS 
XJi p 462. 



C M A F» T r R VI 


Santivarmma 


antivarmma, also known as ^antivaravarnini,'!, was Uu* son and 

successor of ihe iilustrious Kakustiia. He is styled “tlie second 
sun” of the Kadaniba family in one ol tlie grants of hts stni, Mn- 
ge^a ^ The Talagunda inscription speaks of him as a King of widi- 
spread fame®; and it also appears from othe? fnscnptions tiiat h, 
maintained the glory of the Kad.nnha Fmpire undiminished, !n 
fact we have indications in Santivarmma's epigrapltical iecuids oi 
his having annexed new tetritories to the already extensive dti- 
irinions of the Kadambas. Fo, the same Talagunda inscri; tn'U 
tells us that he was a<l(n‘ncd withi the acquisition of three c-owiis, 
which might justly he taken to mean that he either defeated or im- 
posed his suzerainty over three neighbouring petty kings. I'hi's 
fact is also corr<)borated l>y a statement in an inscription of Vish- 
huvarmma that Santivarmma Dhannma-maharaia was "ihe master 
of the entire Karfjijata region of the earth, adorned by Vaijayanti, 
which was glorious with eighteen chieftains {most likely subordi- 
nate petty chiefs), enriched with the swift spoils of war” ’h The 
grant of Mrig^a, above referred to, strikes the same note when ;1 
says: “The goddess of fortune of his enemies was enticed by him 
from their abodes” A 

From all this we may rightly conclude that the Kadainba king- 
dom at this time continued to be as prosperous and rich as m the 
ilays of the victorious Kakusthavarmma. TlieKing must have gained 


* Fleet, Hamkrit nnd Old Camresc rmcriphons, /. A., VI, ii. 
- £, C, vn, Sk, 176. 

* E C., VI, Kd, 162. 

* Fleet. L c. 
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the love of his subjects by adopting a wise system of administra 
tion and instituting works of charity. The latter is evidenced by 
the many generous gifts of Santivarinma. A long inscription of 
the time of his grandson tells us how Santivarmma rewarded the 
good conduct of his citizens. The village of Kheta, enjoyed so long 
by Daraaklrtti, the royal priest, was on his death given to his 
mother as a reward for her piety 

Another inscription of Santivarmma states that he assisted at 
the opening ceremony of two temples built by Kannaya, and that 
he granted on this occasion a mattal of rice-land to the priest®. 
These facts bear witness to both the generosity and popularity of 
Santivarmma. 

During his reign, Krishnavarmma, his younger brother, had 
been ruling in the capacity of viceroy over the southern provinces 
' f the Empire. For theBirur plates of Vishnuvarmma, while describ- 
ing Santivarmma, the grand-uncle of Vishnuvarmma, as the 
“master of the entire Kanjnata region of the earth”, clearly specify 
that his younger brother Krishigavarmma “was sovereign of the 
southern region". Now the same plates record a grant made b} 
Vish^iitvarmma, during his father Krishnavarmma’s life. This 
grant was neveithcless made “with the permission of Santivarmma 
Dharmma-maharaja” This evidently shows that the donor as 
well as Krishna vaimraa, the father of the donor, occupied a subor- 
dinate position under Santivarmma. 


i l-'leet, Sanscrtl and Old Conarese Inscriptions. I. A.. VI. p, 27. 

E. C., VIH, Sb. 44. 

- E. C., Vi, Kd. 162. 



t^AFrLR V 1 


MHgesavarmtna 


M rigesavarnima was the son of Maharaja Santivaimma In 
his Hire^akuna plates Mrige^avamima is called “Srimat Ka- 
kustha’s dear son’s so i” *. The Devngiri plates call htm sir.ipl} 
the son uf Santsvaj ioma ^ while his Halsi plates go a little farther 
and relate that In* was the eldest soii of yantivarmma Tiu' in- 
scription of Ravivarmina coipirms tliis detail, when if says that his 
(I^vaiitivnnnina’s) eidisf hon was king Mrigef^a, who “was possessed 
of renowned and wide-spread fame” ^ 

Mdgeiiavarmnia is variously styled in the .uscriptions as Sri- 
vpaya^iva Mrige^avarmma. Mrige^av.u inma, Sri Mrige^a or sim- 
ply Mrige^a. 

It would appeal from the cpigraphical records that soon aftu 
the death oi ^iantivarmuta there took place a division of the Ka- 
damba dominions, which till now had embraced an extensive Em 
pire. In fact the Devayiri plates of Yuvarnja Devavanmna call iiis 
father Krishnavaimma, "the pious great King”, “the pious great 
King <)1 the Kadambas", “who celebrated iiorse-sacrifices”, “who 
was a very jewel amnng chieftains and excellent kings, who enjoyed 
a heritage that was not to be attained by persons of Naga de- 
scent’”. These as well as the fact that the inscription 

does not mention any overlord, as the Birur inscription of Vishnu 
varmma commented upon in the preceding reign, clearly show that 
Krishijavarinina had by this time set up as an indepeitdent sove- 


* C., Vtl, Sh. 3:-t, 

» Fleet, SaJ!skrif and Old Caitarese ImcripUons, I. A., VII, p, 116 . 

* Ibid., VI, p. 25. 

* Ibid., p. 29, 

» Ibid., VII, p. 34. 
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When this independence was obtained we are not able tc 
say. But it will not be a hasty statement to affirm that no bettei 
time for renouncing the allegiance could occur than the occasion 
of his brother’s death. Perhaps one of his btrudas in the inscrip- 
tion lately referred to, namely, “who acquired great wealth in 
battle”, gives us a hint as to the breaking up of relations with his 
nephew Mrigeiavanuma. 

Thus it was during Mngesavarmma’s reign at Vaijayanti that 
the southern provinces of the Empire were separated from the 
Kadamba dominions, and were ruled over by the younger branch 
of the family, of which Krish^avarmwa became the founder. It is 
evident from the inscriptions of the kings belonging to this brancii 
that their capital was the city of Triparvata h 

A few inscriptions of Mngesavarmma have been discovered 
which give us some details about his life and times. The epigraph 
at Talagunda, which was apparently intended to record some grapt 
by Mrigesavarmma’s Queen, says that “she was born in the noble 
Kaikeya family, her name being Prabhavati; she was the beloved 
wife of Mrig^avarmmaDUarma-maharaja, sprung from the renown- 
ed Kadamba family and the mother of Ra{vi) Varma Dharraa-ma- 
haraja.”The inscription then praisesher liberality to the Brahmans*. 
We thus learn that Mrigesavarmma's Queen was a Kaikeya princess 
and that her name was Prabhavati, 

By his marriage with this princess Mrigisavarmma united 
his own house with one of the oldest ruling families of India. The 
Kaikeyas lay claim to an illustrious ancestry. They have been 
mentioned as a powerful race in the epic poems, the Afa/iob/idraifa 
and the Rdmayam. They seem to have taken a prominent part in 
the war of the Mahdbhdrata^; and the Rdmayana mentions Ashwa- 
pati as one of their chiefs at the time of King Janaka i This is the 
name borne also by the maternal uncle of Bharata®. In course of 
time a branch of the Kaikeyas seems to have migrated to Southern 
India and established its sovereignty over a part of Karnafaka 
It was the princess belonging to this branch that was very 
probably married to Mrige^a. 


i Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptiam, L A., VII, p, 34. 
s AT. A./?., 1910-11, p. 35. 

3 ATa/iam, V, 19; XII, 77. 

* II, 9, 22. ^ Ibid., VH, 113-U4. 



Mng^avaramma, depn\ed ashtwas c,f ..is southirn domn 
ions by Krishnavarnima’s rebeilton again.'t the Vaijayanti ruler 
was none the less a jemarkabfy successfui rule;, Al' t!:e insenp- 
tiiins that we have sreak enfliasiaaticaity about his hnlHant ntie. 
The one of Devagiri says that he was "the gseat King ot fho Ka- 
dainbas”, and that the lamily of Kaktistha, to wiiich he belon\;ed 
became in his time the lamp of the world *. He is described in tht 
giants of his son Ravivaiinma .is a King possessed of wide-spread 
tame% And his own grants of Hitnahebbagih: aiui Pevagt i 
make itcliMr that the extensive wealth winch In treasured was 
w<in by the strengtli and prowess «»f his own arm and in great dan- 
ger of battles ■*. 

it seems obvious from the ! iaisi plates of Mrige^a titat tl;ere 
was at this time coiihiderabie ho.dility between the Kadambas and 
the other ruling families of the day. I'he same pJati rtcord;- that 
Mrige^avarmma gave great iear to ids enemies. And (hi ; remark is 
fully borne out by the subsequent statement that he “uprooted the 
family of Tuhgagafiga" and “was a veiy fne of destotction to du 
Paliavns" b 

It is difficult to determine who the Gaiiga king was wdioin 
Mrigei^avannnia uprooted. There is no evidence as legauls this 
incident in the Oauga iuscriptums. Nevertheless one lact oi tin 
reign of Harivarmma, who seems to havi' been the eoiilemptuary 
of MrigHa, may perhaps refer to the victory of the Kadamb.t 
monarch. Harivarmma is said to have removed his capital f:om 
Kuvalala (Kolar) to Talakad on the river Kaveri This ciiange of 
capital to the south of his kingdom could have been occasioned 
by an encroachment of his enemies in tiie north or iiorth-we'.t 
As to the identity of the Pallava king defeated by Mrigesa. it 
IS still more difficult to decide, on account of the several Pallava 
hiaiiches made out from the study of the inscriptions. Mrigi^a seems 
to have been more or less contemporary with Skandavarmma, 
whose son Vishnugopa is not given the title of Maharaja^ but only 
the title of Yuvamaharaja. This difference of title between fatfiei 


I Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Kanarese inscriptions, h A., YU, p. 36 . 
s Ibid, VI, pp. 27-29. 

» E. C., IV, Hs, 18; Fleet, t>.c.,p. 38; XU, p, 320, 

* Fleet, 0 e. p 2S 

* £ C III Nj 122. Cf Ri« Mysore and Coorg p 33 



and son may perhaps point to a defeat of the family m the time of 
Vishnugopa Anyhow this King seems to have never ruled fron 
Kanchs Yet the war between Ravivarmma and hs relation 
Vishnuvarnima which will be spoken of at length in the following 
reign, may give another clue for finding oat the Pallava king de- 
feated by Mrigesa. Vishguvarmitia on this occassion entered into 
an alliance with one Chandadanda, who seems to have been a 
Pallava King ^ This name is nevertheless not found in the Pal- 
lava genealogy. He could have belonged therefore to another 
branch of the family. At any rate, his alliance with Vishnuvarmma 
against Ravivarmma can satisfactorily be explained by supposing 
a former defeat of his army, or the one of his predecessor, at the 
hands of Ravivarmma 's father. 

In any casethesetwo victories of Mngesa abundantly prove that 
he made good the losses he had sustained at the beginning of his 
reign by the rebellion of his uncle 

Mrigesavarmma was a wise administrator. He had, above all, 
the welfare of his subjects at heart and spared no pains in safe- 
guarding their interests ^ One of his copper-plate grants found at 


1 Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p. 15. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, L A., Vl, p. 30. 

In the Daulatabab plates of Jagadekamalla (A. D. 1017,1, jayasimiia 1, the 
rounder of the Chalukya dynasty, is styled “the destroyer of the 
pomp of the Kadambas”. Hyderabad Archeological Series, No. 2, p 4 
But the early records referring to Jayasimha that have hitherto been 
discovered, contain no allusion to any such event, and do not attribute 
any specific victories to him. Nor is his name and that of his son 
Ranaraga connected with any historical facts. Moreover, as is evident 
from the Kadaraba records we have examined, the Kadaraba Kings at 
this time, namely Mrigesa and Ravivarmma, seem to have been men 
■ of exceptional ability, and consequently it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that these rulers, who had defeated such powerful monarchs 
as the Pallavas and the Gangas, were themselves routed by a mere 
soldier of fortune, as Jayasimha 1 seems to have been. The latter is 
described in the early Chalukya records as 'the lord of chief favour- 
ites,’ or 'the favourite’. /. A., XIX, p. 19; E. VI, p. 8. Dr. Fleet 
appears to conclude from this that Jayasimha I and Ranaraga very 
possibly held some military or executive office under the Kadamba 
kings of Banavasi. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 343. It is probable 
that this paved the way for the subsequent independence of the 
fam'ly in the days of Pulikesi I 
‘ E.C IV H» 18 
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Deva^,iri »n orms us t lat he was wc ski td in t le art )f vtrn 
ment . He .tls.j seems i.> imvt mett,. ,.ut etjUa. justice t-. at, wii i- 
uut distinction of birth or title. The Hitnaiiehbagiiu plates even 
style him ns '‘Yudhisthira in justice” Miige^a is described in the 
records as a man uf lofty mtelicct. Tim same Devagiii plates speak 
ol iiim as sharing his weaitii with the Brahmans, saints, preceptojs, 
and learned men h (liven such a sympathetic rulei, it is not too 
much to surmise that literature and art received a fresh stimulus 
under his patronage. Speaking td the great efforts he made lu 
acquiring knowledge the grant says that his noble mind busied it- 
self m learning and discriminating the truths of the several sciences 
{.smlras), beneficial and entertaining in both the world'- \ Finally 
Mrige^a was a deeply religious man. He was a pious Biahman like 
Ins predecessors. He is said in one of ids inscriptions to be 
‘ honouring gods, Btalimans. priests and the karried, ever making 
gifts to clnef Brahmans" The latter part of this statement, how- 
ever, is not an exaggeration, since a!! his hjscriptiuns that have coim 
down to us bear abundant witness to his liberality, iMureovei 
though a pious Hindu, he was not intolerant of the other religions 
find flourished in his kingdom, jainism in particular found Favour 
in ids eyes. We have tliree grants ol his to the woishippers of 
Imeinlra 

About his peison.i! accomplishments one of his grants says 
that ho had properly exercised himself in manly spojts, which 
comprised riding on elephants, and horses use of weapons, and other 
games t We have already .seen that his literary achievements were 
remarkable and his knowledge of various sciences extensive. 

Before concluding this brief narrative of his reign we may say 
afew words about jainism at this time. From the three grants above 
referred to, one may get a glimpse of the flourishing condition of 
jainism in the reign of Mrige^a. They mention at least tiiree con-* 
giegations of Jaina ascetics that lived in tiiose days. Foi instance, 
Mrige^a is said to have granted an extensive tract of land (33 nivw- 


» theut, Sanscrit unit Old Caname Inscrlplhns, L A.. VH, p. :JS. 

s K. c., iv, m, 11, 

a Fleet, 1. c.; £. C., I. c. 

* Flccl, 1. c. 
li, a, 1. c. 

« Fleet, 0 , e., p. 38; IblU, VI, pp. 2t> and 2tii, 

^ Fleer i c 
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tanas) from t le river Matrisant up to the saored confluence of the 
rivers which is ca led Inginisaragama for the purpose of srpport 
mg the Kurchakas, who were naked re igtous mendicants The vil 
lage of Kalavanga was also divided into three portions, two (^f which 
were bestowed, one on the sect of eminent ascetics called Svetapata, 
and the other on another sect called Nirgrantha Moreover the 
state of Jaina temples, the ceremonies that were performed in them, 
as mentioned in some inscriptions, and the liberal grants of the 
King to meet the expenses of those ceremonies, show that Jainism 
was really a popular religion in the Kadamba Empire and that there 
were many people who were worshippers of Jiiiendra. 




J. Fleet, o. c., p. 25. 
2 Ibid., Vli, p. 3S. 



CHAPTER Vin 


Kumaravarmma 


Y^l^hen Mrige^avarmma and KrishJjavarmma vveic i'uhnjj ovej 
* ^ the Kadamba Eirtpire, the one in the north and the other m the 
south*, a third king of the same line seems tn have established him- 
self at Uchcha^ringi or Uchchaugi % This King^ was Sri Knmara- 
varmma Maharaja. He was possibly a brother of Sanlivaimma, ami 
son of Kakustha, like Krishriavarmma i. For it is not improbable 
that when Krislinavarmma was made, in the feign of his ekici 
brotiier ^antivarmma, the viceioyof theDakshiyapatha orthesouth. 
Kumaravarmma was appointed to tlse vicemyalty of t!ie eastetii 
dominions of the Empire, Indeed, when ^antivarmma succeeded 
his father Kakustha, the Kadamba Empnre had reached such vast 
proportions that ii was but natural that §antivarmma should imve 
administered it by means of viceroys. We may suppose that mi the 
death of Santivarmma, when Mrigi^avarmma ascended the thume 
at Vaijayanti, Kuniaravarniina, taking advantage of the youth and 
inexperience of the new Emperor, threw up his allegiance to his 
overlord and established for himself an independent kingdom ni 
the east, We do not possess any information about this monarch, 
as there are no inscriptions which speak about him, excepting the 
one of Mandhata-raja, According to this record the latter was the 
son of 5rl Kumaravannma Maharaja *. 


< Cf, below, Chapter IX. 

■ lQtO-!l, p. 3t, note. Thi? place haa been iadeiidfscd widi 

tJchchangi-durga, situated about 3 miles to the east of Molakahnuni 
In one of the Halsi grants (7. A., VI, 30) the place is called Uchchs- 
ringi /'but the name given in the present grant is more nearly like 
its vernacular equivalent.’ ’ 

» Ibid, 



CHAPTER IX 


KHsnavarmtna 1 


K rishnavarmma was the younger son of Kakusthavarmitia and 
brother of Santivarmma. In the Birur plates of Krishnavartnma’s 
son Vishnuvarmma, Santivarmma is said to be the jyis,htha~pitn or 
“the father’s elder brother” of tlie latter*. This enables us to esta- 
blish the relationship between the two branches of the Kadamba 
family. 

Krishnavarmma, as stated above, acted till his brother Santi- 
varmma’s death as the viceroy of the southern provinces of the 
Kadamba Empiie But on the accession of his nephew Mrigesa to 
the throne at Vaijayanti, he renounced his allegiance t(^ his bro- 
tner’s successor and formed for himself an independent kingdom 
in tlie south. The capital of this youngei branch of the Kadarabas 
is difficult to asceitain with certainty. However the fact that the 
Devagiri plates of Devavarma, son of Krishnavarmma, are issued 
from Triparvata has led Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil to think that this 
was their seat of government^. 

The satisfactory identification of this city has caused some 
difficuhy to the scholars. Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil has put forward 
the suggestion thatit was probably Devagiri, in the Karajgi Taluqua 
of the Dharwar District®. However he does not specify any reason 
for this identification. It was probably based upon the fact that 
the copper -plate inscription above referred to was found at this 
village. But against this it may be argued that two more records 
were discovered at the same place, issued from Vaijayanti by 


‘ E.C.,VI, Kd, 162. Cf. Vni, p. 30, note 3. 

2 Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 101. 
* Ibid. 



Mfge^avarnna Moieovcr the word Dakshi^apatha of wisci 
Kris itiavarmma wa^; fir'.t t le Viceroy ind subsequently the King, 
suggests a province t,. the s.,..th of Bana\asi, whereas Devagir, is 
to the north. These etmsidcrations prove that Prof. Jouveau-Du- 
breuil’s theory is inaccurate. 

Triparvarta was very likely the ancient name of Halebid, in 
the Belur Taluqua, of the Mysore State. In the time of the Hoysa- 
las, it became one of their capitals. The reasons for this identifi- 
cation are that it is situated to the south of Banavast, thus agreeing 
with the description of being in the Dakshinapatha. Furthermore a 
set of copper-plates of Krishnavarmma 11 weie found in the neigh- 
bourhood of this village*. Moreover the topography of this village 
exactly fits in with the etymological meaning of the woid 
Triparvata, a city of tluee hiils. For in the vicinity of Halebid there 
are three hills protecting the village. These are Bhairava-gudda 
and Pushpagiri to the south-east of the village and Benrjegudda 
to tiic west. The Hoysajas made this one of their mjadhanh 
(capitals), possibly because of its historical associations as the ca- 
pital of tiie southern branch of the Kadambas. 

Krishtjavarmnia is said to have married aKaikeya princess and 
had by her a son, known as Vishpuvarmma •*. The Birur plates, 
spoken of above, contain a grant made by the latter during the hfe 
tune of his fathci with the permission of his granduncle Santi- 
varmma. Some incidental remarks made in the same inscription 
lead us to conclude that Krishnavarmma had other sons besides 
Vishnu varmma. The statement that Vishnuvarmma was the eldest 
son seems to suggest the existence of two other sons younger than 
him. Again tlie unusual statement ihat Visluiuvarmma was Krish- 
navarmma’s son “from the daughter ot tlie Kaikeya'* seems point- 
edly to indicate that Krishnavarmraa had one or more sons from 
another wife. Can it not be supposed that Yuvaraia Devavarmma, 
who is .said in Ids Devagin plates, to he “the beloved son of the 
pious great king §ri Krishnavarmma"'*, was the second son of Krish- 
iiavarnima i? judging from the writing, these Divagiri plates 
would appear to he of tlie same period as the Birur plates. It is 
absolutely certain that they arc much anterior to the BeimahalH 
plates of Krishgavarmma U *. 

1 £. C., V, Bi, 12L 

* &•-/., VI, p. 19. 

3 Fleet, Sanscrit amt Old Ctmofcsc fascripUotis t A VU, p 34, 

* E c., p 17 
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It is evident from the inscriptions of Krishnavarmma that lie 
was a successfui King at ieast during the greater part of ins rule. 
The Bennahalli plates of his grandson Krishnavarmma 11 recoid 
that he was “famed for victory in many arduous wars, learned and 
modest”*. The Devagiri grant of his son Devavarmma calls him 
“the pious great King of the Kadambas”, “a very jewell among 
chieftains and excellent kings”, and adds the significant lemark 
that “he acquired great wealth in batle” and “possessed the sole 
umbrella” ^ The Blrur plates of his son Vishnuvarmma, which 
were issued, as we have said above, in the reign of his brother 
^antivarmma, say that Krishnavarmma was “the sovereign of the 
southern region adorned with his outspread umbrella”^, All these 
inscriptions expressly state that Krishnavarmma performed the 
horse sacrilice. This is for the second time in Kadamba histo- 
ry that we come across a king that performs the horse sacrifice. It 
will be remembered that the first king of ihis dynasty to perform 
this rite, symbolic of supreme power, was Mayuravarmma. Not 
even the great King Kakustha is anywhere said to have been ad- 
mitted to this unique honour. 

It was probably towards the end of his reign that Krishna- 
varmma suffered an irretrievable defeat at the hands of the Pal- 
lavas. One of the inscriptions of this Kadamba monarch found in the 
Devanagere Taluqua informs us that in a disastrous battle his army 
was totally defeated by the Pallava King, Nanakkasa, ^ivananda- 
varmma, whose country was thereby ruined, retired in consequence 
from the world and betook himself to a forest intent on leading a life 
of penance, prayer and solitude *. The result of this battle seems to 
be that Krishnavarmma remained till his death under the political 
tutelage of the Pallavas. For as we shall see in the next reign, his 
son Vishpuvarmma was installed on his throne by the Pallavas. 

It now remains for us to Identify the two persons, mentioned 
in the inscription, namely Naijakkasa and ^ivanandavarmma. 
Mr. Rice is of the opinion that the latter was perhaps another 
son of Krish^iavarrama. According to the same authority the 
expression, “born in the family of the Kekayas,” suggests that 


1 C., V,B!, 121. 

2 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscnptions, I. A., VII, p. 34. The sole 

umbrella is indicative of universal sovereignty. 


» C VI Kd ‘162 
* £ C XI Dg, 161 
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he was born of the same mother as Vishguvarmma ^ The 
information, however, that is furnished by the inscription 
appears to contradict this view directly. For the epigraph says that 
he was “of the Atreya gotra, bom in the Soma-vam^a, born also iii 
the family of the Kekayas”; whereas the Kadambas me described in 
all their records as of the Manavya gotra and soiis of HantI 
How could the father and the son belong to two different pdtra\'^ 
Indeed it would be nearer the truth to say that ^ivanandavarnima 
was probably a close relation of Krishnavarmma, possibly a bndher 
of the Kaikeya princess, he had nianied. It is not improbable tlmt 
he was the governor of a province to the east of the Kadamha 
dominions and might have been responsible for the disaster abo\e 
referred to ^ The inscription describes him as being devoted to the 
feet of his father and mother. He is also reported to have been 
“charmed with heroism, courage, braveiy, and valour,’* and distni- 
gmslied by flattering attributes due to a succession of brave deeds 
With regard to Nagakkasa we are told in the same lecord thai 
he was the Paliava monarcli- that inflicted defeat on Kfislina- 
varmma's army. But no monarch of this name is to be found in the 
list of the Paliava kings drawn from their inscription.s hitherto 
discovered. Krishpavarmraa seem.s to have been more or less a 
contemporary of Skandavarmma n and his son Vishnugopa. The 
latter is certainly out of the question, for as we have already 
observed, he was a weak ruler. Hence, we may conclude that the 
Paliava king that defeated Krishnavarmma was either Skanda 
varmma, or a king belonging to one of the many branches of the 
Pallavas, whose inscriptions have not come down to us. 


* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 24-25. 

* Cf.lbid, 

“ E. C„ XI, Dg, 161. 



CHAPTER X 


Vishnuvarmma 


1^ rishnavarmma was succeeded by his son Vishnuvarmma. The 

Birur plates of the latter tell us that he was the eldest son of 
Knshijavarmma^; and according to the Bennahajli plates of his 
giandson Krishnavarmma II, “he was begotten by him (Krishna- 
varmraa) on the daughter of Kaikeya”*, We may presume that 
Vishnuvarmma was the governor of a province, when he made the 
giant recorded in the Birur plates. 

Vishnuvarmma is said in his Hebbata record to have been 
installed on his throne, “by ^antivarmma, a Pallava king”®. We 
may deduce from this fact that, when Krishnavarmma died, Mrige^a- 
varmma or some other king of the elder branch of the Kadamba 
tamily tried to prevent Vishijuvarmnia’s succession to his father’s 
throne; and Vishquvarmma having appealed to his overlord, was 
helped by him. According to this theory the Pallava king ^anti- 
varmma would be the successor and perhaps the son of Nanakkasa, 
who had routed Vishnuvarmraa’s father. 

There are a few Kadamba inscriptions that give us an estimate 
of Vishnuvarmma 's ability as a ruler. The Bennahalli plates, above 
referred to, compare him to Vatsa Raja, Indra and Arjuna in the 
use of the bow and in the training of horses and elephants. The 
same plates also refer to his proficiency in Grammar and Logic *. 
His own Birur plates record that he had distinguished himself by a 
“collection of hundred pious great works of merit, of hereditary 
fame for great bravery and valour gained in war”. The grant goes 


i £. C., VI. Kd, 162. 
s Ibid, V, Bl, 121. 

8 JW. A R., 1925. p. 98. 
* E C V Bl 121 
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on to say that le was the protector and procJamier of the 
excelient Brahman faith kind to all goodness like a moon hn mg 
on t.ie water .i-ies,(via_)the minds ofthe twice born tl 6 earned and 
his friends’". The Hebbafa grant of his says that “he had achieved 
victories against great odds in a number of battles", that he had 
made “a proficient study of the Sastras and arts," that he was 
“an efficient ruler of his people” and that “he was a truthful and 
good Brahman”®. 

All these praises, excepting the one that pioclaims his Biah- 
man faith, appear to be empty boasts. Vishnuvarmraa does not 
impress us as a great monarch. The express mention in the same 
Hebbata plates, issued in the fifth year of his reign, ot tlie tavour 
done to him by the Pallava King, would suggest that he was pro- 
bably a dependent of the Pallavas all his life. In fact a careful per- 
usal of this inscription will reveal that Vishnuvarmma is here de- 
nied one ot the most important biradas, always applied to the Ka- 
daraba monarchs. The inscription mentions only the bare name of 
Vishnuvarmma, while the grants of other kings never fail to prefix 
at least the title of ‘Maharaja’ before their names. 

It was probably at the accession of the young prince Ravi- 
varmina, the ruler of the noithern kingdom, that Vishouvarmma, 
thought that the time had possibly ai rived fur contesting the suc- 
cession to the throne of Vaijayanti with his relation Ravivarmma. 
He must have found a willing helper in his overlord Cha^dadayda, 
the King of Kanchi, the successor and perhaps the son of Saiiti- 
varmma, who probably believed that he would thus be able to es- 
tablish his suzareinty over the whole of the Kadamba dominions 
and restore the honour of his ancestors, defeated by Mrige^a, Ra- 
vivarmraa’s father. The fact that the Hebbata inscription of Vish- 
nuvarmma betrays considerable Ganga influence shows that the 
Gangas at this time were friendly disposed towards the younger 
branch of the Kadamba family, 11 is therefore not unreasonable to 
suppose that they also joined this coalition, hoping to retrieve the 
losses inflicted by the same Mng^a. As we shall see later, this 
attempt was not successful. Ravivarmma, in spite of his youth, came 
out successful in the war and killed his chief adversary Vishiju- 
varmma ^ 


* E. C., VI, Kd, 162, s M. A. R,, 1925, p. 98. a Ibid. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and OM Canarese Inscriptions, I, A„ VI. p, 30. 



CHAPTER X 


Simhavarmma 


iifihavarmma was the son of Vishnuvarmma No inscription of 
^ this King has come down to us, and therefore the little we know 
of him is derived from the Bennahajli plates of his son Krish^a- 
varmma II. ft is possible that after the defeat and death of his fa- 
ther Vishnuvarmma, Simhavarmma remained in an inferior position 
during the long reign of Ravivarmma. This perhaps partly ac- 
counts for the fact that there are no inscriptions of Simhavarmma. 

Simhavarmma is described in the Bennahalli plates as, “the 
Maharajaof the Kadambas, brave and skilled in many (branches of) 
learning” *. As he is called the Maharaja in this grant we may 
presume that he ruled as an independent king, but over a small 
kingdom. The second part of the praise, namely that he was skilled 
m many branches of learning, clearly shows that he was not a 
wariior, but devoted himself to private study. 

We said above that we do not possess any grants of this King. 
From this it is also possible to deduce that his reign was a very 
short one. For even as petty ruler we would have had at least one 
grant if he had ruled for a longer period. 


t £. C, V, Bl. 12!. 
= Ibid. 



CHAPTER XII 


Maitdhata Raja or Mandhatrivarmina 


lyi andhatrivarmma was the son of Kumaravanntna. He was also 
known as Mandhata Raja. A grant dated in the second year 
of his reign from Vaijayanti styles him Vijayasiva Mandhatn- 
varmraa ^ His Shimoga plates issued in the fifth regnal year cal! 
him merely Mandhata Raja We are however certain that both 
these names refer to the same monarch. For not only do the names 
sound similar but the grants also seem on palaeographical ground 
to belong to the same period. Moreover the Shimoga plates of this 
King bear great resemblance to the Hebbafa plates of Vishiju- 
varmma Both these records begin like the Ganga grants with 
Svastt jitam bhagavaia, the only other grant with a similar 
beginning being the Bengur plates of Krishijavarmina II ^ But it is 
clear from a careful comparison of the above three plates of Man- 
dhatfivarmma and Vishnuvarrama with the one of Krisbgavarmma 
1! that the form of characters in which tlie former are written is 
quite different from those in which the latter arc inscribed. This 
would make Mandhatrivarmraa a contemporary of Vishnuvarmma, 
and not of Krishnavarmraa. Furthermore a comparison of the 
Kudgere plates of Mandhatrivarmma with the other Kadamba in- 
scriptions then existing led Dr. Kielhorn to connect this monarch 
closely with Mrig^avarmma®. “The characters’*, says he, “are of 
the box-headed type of the southern alphabet, and in their general 
appearance, among Kadamba inscriptions, resemble most those of 


i £./.,VI,p. I8;£.C.,V11,SI<,29. 

5 Af. A J?., 1910-1 f,pp. 31-35. 

3 Ibid., 1925, p. 98. 

* R C., V, 8i, 245. 

3 The Hebbata plates of Vislmuvarmma and the Shimoga plates of Man- 
dhata had not been discovered at the time when Dr IQelhorn wrote 
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the Devagere plates ot the fourth j ear and t le Ha si plates of the 
Maharaja Mngesavarmma {Ind Ant Vol Vlf p 37 and Vol V 
p* 24, plates) K Lastly the Hitnahebhagilu plates of the same 
Mfigesa are throughout similar to these Kudgere plates. The usual 
prefix vi/aya-^iva also occuis in the Hitnahebhagilu plates and 
both the inscriptions are described as PaUikas It is eviderit 
therefore that Mandhatrivarmma was also a contemporary of Mri- 
gesavarmina. 

All this is calculated to prove our hypothesis that theKadambd 
Empire at this time had already been dismembered and was ruled 
over by Mrige^avarnima, Vishguvarmma and Kumaravarmraa in the 
north, south and east respectively. It also shews that ^antivarm- 
ma, Krishijavarmma, and Kumaravarmma were all brothers or at 
least very close relations, since only such could be appointed to 
the highly responsible posts of viceroys of the different parts of 
the Empire. 

We have said that the Kudgere plates of Mandhatrivarmma 
were issued from Vaijayanti or Banavasi. This fact seems to 
suggest that on the death of the King of Banavasi, his cousin Mri- 
gesa, Mandhatrivarmma who was ruling at a short distance from 
this capital marched on the latter city and seized upon the throne 
We know that Mrigesavarmma died an almost premature death 
and his son, Ravivarmma, was perhaps a mere stripling at the time 
Consequently Mandhatrivarmma coidd have his own way and he 
usurped the throne, ft is clear from the inscriptions that Mandha- 
trivarmma ruled over this kingdom for more than five years. His 
Shimoga plates are dated in the fifth year of his reign *. 

There are no other Kadamba inscriptions that speak of the 
successor of Mandhatrivarmma. It is possible that he died without 
an heir, or that when Ravivarmma came of age there followed a ci- 
vil war in the course of which Mandhatrivarmma was killed, and 
Ravivarmma ascended the throne of Vaijayanti by right The latter 
conclusion is more probable, for perhaps it is because of this becu- 
lence that all the records of the Kadamba kings pass this branch 
over without any mention. Our knowledge of Kumaravarmma and 


‘ Vf, p. 13. 

* E. C., vn, Sk, 2&. Cl Ibid., p, Vl-Vil. . 

* The docamejits we have do not go beyond hi* c ghth regnal year 

* M. A R 191b-n pp 31-3B. 



his son Mandhatnvarmma is denved frtm thehvo records mention 
ed above, belonging to the latter. 

The Shimoga plates of this monarch say that this gIi>rious 
Mandhata Raja raised the “banner in the shape of the fame acquired 
on many battlefields on which his scent-elephants in rut trampl- 
ed on the bodies of his enemies’”. Though at first sight this 
eulogium might strike us as a fitting record of the glories of Man- 
dhatrivarmma as a ruler, it must nevertheless be counted as an 
empty boast, as we know that this monarch was a usurper. 
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CHAPTh R XIII 


Ravivarmma 


A t the time of the death of Mandhatrivarmma, the throne of Ba- 
■^^navasi was again occupied by a representative of the main line 
of the Kadamba-Kula in the person oi Ravivartnma, Mrigesa’s son, 
who had been dispossessed of his rights by the intruder Mandhata. 
The new King seems to have come to the throne at a very early 
age. This prince being young, the Pallava and the Ganga Kings, 
who had been vanquished by his father Mrigesa, tried to retaliate 
by encroaching on the Kadamba territory. They also appear to 
have prevailed upon his relation Vislinuvarmma to make a bid for 
the sovereignty of the northern regions. But Ravivarmma, as seen 
when narrating the history of Vishouvarmma’s reign, rose equal 
to the occasion, defeated them all in battle, and even killed Vish- 
nuvarmma. “That mighty King,” says ihe epigraphical record, 
“the Sun of the sky of the mighty family of the Kadambas, who 
having slain §r1 Vislinuvarmma and other kings, and having con- 
quered the whole world, and having uprooted Chandadanida, the 
Lord of KanchT, had established himself at Palasika” * The Halsi 
plates of his son Harivarmraa record that Ravivarmma “acquired 
the regal power by the strength and the prowess of his own arm"®. 

Ravivarmma had undoubtedly a long and prosperous reign. 
The Nilarabur plates of this sovereign which were issued from 
Vaijayanti are dated in the fifth year of his reign ^ There are 


1 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 1. A., VI, p. 30. Dr. Fleet 
states that Vishnuvarmma was the Pallava king Vishnugopavarmma. 
But it seems more likely that the king mentioned was Ravivarmma’s 
contemporary, in the younger branch of the Kadamba family, the son 
of Krishnavarmma. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscrlpiions, L A., VI, p. 32, 

" E.L, Vm, p. 148. 
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tireesets of plates dated in the same reign from Pala^jka and 
the Aiiibad-Sirsi plates are dated in the 35th year ot ms reign*. 
It being likely that he lived a few years more, after he made this 
grant, we might give 40 years as the possible extent of his reign. 
There is nothing strange in this assumption for the simple reason 
that Ravivarmma ascended the throne when quite young. 

All the inscriptions of the Kadamba kings that speak of Ravi- 
varmina are unanimous in presenting him as a truly great monarch 
A set of Halsi plates of his son Harivarmma describe.^ him as a King 
“who possessed a blameless and mighty regal power that had been 
acqtiiied by the strength of his own arm'’ \ His own Halsi grants 
tell us that he “acquired good fortune by his excellence and forti- 
tude”* and that he was “the Sun on the sky of the mighty family of 
the Kadambas” ^ His Sirs! plates record that before his prowess 
“(are) prostrate all’’, and apparently as if trying to compare him as 
warrior to the great Kakusthavarmma add: “Similar to the great lead- 
er of the armies of Kadamba” Ravivarmma is, in these inscriptions, 
said to have slain Vishijuvaimma and other kings and conquered 
the whole world ■. This inscription does not mention the name of 
the Gangas, among the kings subdued by Ravivarmma. Yet it is 
possible that he extended his conquests to the territories of the 
Gangas, uprooted on a previous occasion by his father Mrige^a- In- 
deed the Nilambfir plates of Ravivarmma seem to hint at this fact, 
as they contain a grant of two hamlets named Multagi and 
Malkavu, situated at a very short distance from Talakad, the new 
capital of the Gangas**, We have said above that the possible 
reason why the Ganga king Harivarmma transferred his capital 
from Kuvalala (Kolar) to Talakad was the encroachment of his 
enemies on the north or north-west. It is possible that Ravi- 
varmma continued the war against tlie Gangas and after the 
defeat of the allies successfully attacked their new capital 
at Talakad. In no other way can one account for this grant. 
The fact that the plates are dated in the 5th regnal year of 


1 Fleet, 0 . c., pp. 27, 29, 30. 

* Progress Report, A. S, W. I., 1917-18, p. 35. 
» Fleet, 0 . c., p. 32. 

* ibid., p. 29. 

5 lbld.,p,^. 

® E. A, XVI, p. 268 and note 4, 

I Fleet 1 p 30 
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Ravivarmma confirms our statement that the Gangas were also im 
plicated in the conspiracy to dethrone the young prince. 

All the inscriptions highly extol Ravivarmma's extraordinary 
qualities of head and heart. In the Halst grant of his brother Bha- 
niivaraima, he is called "the pious Great King of the Kadambas'*’ *■. 
Ills own Sirsi plates testify that he was "well-versed in states- 
manship”®. The Halsi plates of his son Harivarmma record that 
he was the touchstone to test the gold which was the mind of 
learned men, and that he supported holy people with the wealth 
he had amassed by just means A The fact that he went to the ex- 
tent of supporting holy people and scholars is corroborated by his 
own Halsi and Nilambur grants. "The Lord Ravi”, the former re- 
marks, "established the ordinance at the mighty city of Palasika 
that ascetics should be supported during the four months of the 
rainy season; that the learned men, the chief of whom wasKumara- 
datta, should according to justice enjoy all the material substance 
of that greatness”*. The Nilambur inscription mentions a grant of 
two villages to a Brahman named Govindaswami, who had master- 
ed the Yajurvcda, the purpose of the grant being the increase of 
his own merit'’. The Sirsi plates record another grant made by him 
to the temple of his beloved physician, the de^amatya Nllakaijtha 
The Halsi inscription above referred to records other ordinances 
established by him, including provision for the celebration, every 
year on the full moon day of the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.), of the 
eight days festival of the god Jinendrak The second Halsi record 
of Ravivarmma also mentions a grant made by him to the god Ji- 
iiendra 

Thus loved by all his subjects Ravivarmma passed away after 
a long reign of 40 years. An inscription found in the Sorab Talu- 
qua seems to imply that, when Ravivarmma died, one of his queens 
became a satT, and was burnt with his body 


i Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A,, VI, p. 29. 
s XVI, p. 268. 

® Fleet, 0 . c., p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

5 jE./., VHI,p. 148. 

® ibid., XVI, p. 268. 
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C H A P T H X 1 V 


Harlvafinma 


R avivarmma was succeeded by his son Harivannmn. The 
Teicn of this soverei: n seems to I’ave been remarkably rhort In 
fact his age, when he ascended ihi.- thione, was undoubtedly ript-, 
as the reign of his father was longer than usual. Moreover the 
three copper-plate grants tl'.at (lave come down to us do not go 
beyond his eighth regnal year. The one oi Haisi ..jated in his fourth 
year recoids that ‘‘he was kindly dis[io;;cd towards Iiis Mibieits,” 
and had "acquired a i-oveieignity that was free fiom all troubles''^ 
in fact the foes of the Kadamba Empire, as we have nSready seen, 
had so completely been vanquis'-ed during the long reign of die 
illustrious Havivarmraa, that tlicy dared aol rise against hi.s succes- 
sor at the beginning of his reign. The inscription next remarks 
that he, ‘‘pervaded the whole world with his fame” and again 
that he “cleft open the mountains, which were his encmio;', by the 
blows of the thundeibolt, which wao his own arm.” One feels that 
the last two praises are too poetic to be taken at their face value. 
Indeed on reading the second grant, also from Halsi, dated in tiie 
fifth year of his reign, one begins to doubt vrhether he was actually 
a great monarch. Unlike other grants it entirely tmusts into the 
back ground the donor while it grows eloquent on the achieve- 
ments of his father Ravivarmnia. It is satisfied with saying that 
Harivarmma was “a moon to lire blue lotuses, that were the hoaits 
of his own subjects,” while it bestows a long litany of praises on 
Ravivarmraa. It speaks of the latter as one, “who possessed a 
blameless and mighty regal power that had been acquired by the 
strength and prowess of his own arm; who was tlie touchstone to 


* Fleet Sanserif and Old Camrese InscrpUans I A Vi p 31 



test the gold, which was the minds of the learned people; who had 
manifested his victory over his passions by freeing himself from 
lust and otlier such enemies; who supported holy people with the 
wealth that he had amassed by just means, and whose pure fame 
was spread abroad over the surface of the earth, and who was the 
Great King of the Kadambas. . h This clearly shows that 
Harivarrama if not exactly a weakling, was never as great a raon- 
ai ch as his father. 

Harivarmma was the last King of the elder branch of the Ka- 
damba family. For immediately after this monarch we find Krish- 
navarmma II, the representative of the younger branch, on the 
throne of Vaijayanti®. Possibly Harivarmma died without an hen 
and appointed Krishnavarmma as his successor, in order to unify 
and strengthen the Kadamba Empire. This indeed appears a 
plausible compromise intended to put an end to the unfriendly 
relations existing between the two branches of the Swarae family, 
which were tending to undermine the power of the Kadamba- 
Kula. 

But an epithet used in one of the inscriptions of the same 
Krishnavarmma seems to contradict this theory. Krishnavarmma 
IS said in the record to have acquired the wealth of his kingdom 
by his own strength and valou.-^ This would probably imply 
that Krishiiavarmmc'i renewed the hereditary feud, and in the wai 
that followed Harivaimma lost both hio life and liis kingdom, 

hr thij I^rishnavarmma was most likely helped by tlie rebellion 
of Puiikcsi I in the northern part of Harivarmma ’s^ kingdom. We 
le^erred above to the suggestion of Dr. Fleet that Jayasiihha and 
Ranaraga, the first members of the Chalukya family, wer^ pio~ 
bdbly in the employ of the Kadamba emperors in their northern 
dominions h The advantageous position which they held undei 
the Kadambas seem to have slowly paved the way for the final in- 
dependence of the Chalukyas in the time of Pulikesi I. The latter, 
li is evident, took advantage of the weakness of Harivarmma and 
declared himself an independent sovereign over the northern pro- 
vinces of the Kadamba Empire, of which he was presumably the 
chief administrative official. Indeed the fact that he made Badarai, 
which is situated exactly in the centre oi the northern provinces of 
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the Kadaraba kingdom, his capital S plainly indicates that by this 
insurrection Harivarmma lost the entire northern part of his king- 
dom*. 

Though the Chalukyas shook off the yoke of Kadaniba sup- 
remacy, the Sendrakas nevertheless remained faithfui to theii over- 
ioids. A copper-plate inscription of Harivarmnia avers that the 
Sendrakas were at this time the feudatories of the Kadambas. 
The inscription records the grant of a village called Marade, at the 
request of Bhanusakti, for the use of the holy people and for^the 
purposes of the celebrations of the rites of the temple to the Sra- 
maiias, who were a congregation of Jaina religious mendicants 
Bhanusakti is styled in the record as “the glory of the family of the 
Sendrakas” ^ But the record says nothing more about this dynasty 
It is probable that they had been reduced to subrnission during t'^e 
glorious reign of Kakusthavarmma, or of his son Santivarmma, and 
remained as dependants of the Kadambas till the decline of their 
power. That the Kadambas had subordinate rulers under them is 
made evident by the Talagunda record of santivarmma which re- 
marks that the latter was adorned by the acquisition oflhiee 
crowns ^ This we have understood to mean that ^antivanmna 
imposed his suzerainty on three neighbouring dynasties. One of 
these royal families was evidently the Sendrakas, who are spoken 
of for the first time in the above mentioned inscription of Han- 
varmraa. ^ 

Harivarmma, though not a great monarch in the military sense 
of the word, was nevertheless one who had the welfare of his sub- 
jects at heart. One of his Halsi grants tells us that he was like 
unto “a moon to the blue lotuses, that were the Iiearts of all his 
subjects”"'. The Sangoli plates of his mention that he had been, 
“initiated into a vow of protecting the subjects”". 'I'he tlnee 
grants that have come down to us are a clear proof that no deserv- 
ing person or institution ever escaped his notice. 


^ £./.,V[, p.8. 

* Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p, 102. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Krisfanavarmma li 

t 


K risiinavarmma II was the son and successor of Simhavaftnma. 

He is described in his own Bennahalli plates as having “^acquir- 
ed the wealth of his kingdom by his heroism” h This may perhaps 
refer to the restoration by him of the fallen fortunes of his family. 
In fact the Sirs! plates of the same monarch remark that he “gained 
fame and the fortune of royalty by virtue of his successes in many 
battles.” The record further states that he was anointed at Vaijayanti 
“during a horse-sacrifice” ^ From this we may conclude that 
Krishijavarmma revived the feud of his forefathers and having 
conquered Harivarmma, the last representative of the elder branch 
of the Kadambas, ascended the throne at Vaijayanti. Furthermoie 
Oie tact that Kdshnavarmma performed the horse-sacrifice would 
show tliat he gradually became so powerful as to impose his over- 
lordship on the neighbouring rulers. This is clearly indicated 
in his Benijur plates, where Krishnavarmina is represented as 
making a grant of the village of Pelmadi in the Sendraka-vishaya 
to the god Mahadeva in the Inguga village, after having set out on 
a military expedition from Vaijayanti ^ The inscription does not 
tell us against whom this campaign was undertaken. However it 
IS possible to conclude that as the grant was made in the Sendraka- 
vishaya the expedition was directed against the latter, It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that during the confusion that was occas- 
ioned by the civil war between Krishnavarmina and Harivarmma 
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the Sendrakas renounced their allegiance to the Kadambas and as- 
serted their independence. Accordingly when Knslinavarmma had 
securely established himself on the throne at Vaijayanti, heprocei.d- 
ed against them; and the fact that he celebrated the horse-sacribce 
would show that he succeeded in this campaign. 

This important event seems to have taken place after tin- 
seventh and before the 19th year of his reign in which his six plates 
are dated. For the Bennahalli plates which are dated in his seventh 
regnal year do not allude to this event at all. 

It is not improbable that in the struggle with Haiivarmnia, 
Krishnavarmma was helped by the Gangas, who had always be- 
friended this branch of the Kadamba family. The Ganga influence 
at his court is evidenced by the departure from the traditional style 
in which the Kadamba grants are inscribed. For instance, the 
contents of his Bennuc plates differ in some singular respects from 
his Bennahalli platesh “They begin”, says Mr. Rice, “as do most of 
the Ganga plates, with Jitam bhagavata," and “the A’wc.sf/ is 
opposite the third line” ^ 

This friendship between these two ruling families perhaps cul- 
minated in the marriage of Kris'unavarmma’s sister io Tadangala 
Madluva, the King of the Gangas 

Kjishnavarmma, as it is plain from what has been said, was a 
remarkably successful monarch. The grant of his grandson 
Bhogivannma calls him; “A sun in the firmament of this (Kadamba) 
family” Ali the giants of his nephew, the Ganga King Avinsia, 
accord to him the same honour His own Bennahalli plates recm tS 
that he was “skilled in rightly protecting his subjects” ", which 
would perhaps imply that during his reign the country was rendered 
safe from the invasions of foreign kings. The Bennui plates appear 
to confirm this supposition. For they speak of him as “proteclin'-" 
his subjects,” and style him “the destroyer of his enemies in the 
earth” \ The same record also bears witness to his generosity 
“Even as in the Yudhisthirns’s palace,” says It, “so in his, thousands 
of Brahmans were daily fed in comfoit” 


E. C., V, Bl, 245. _ 2 E. C., V, Introd., p. Ilf- 

® For a full discussion of this event the reader is kindly reffered to the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


A Marriage between the Qang-as 
and the Kadambas 


T here are many inscriptions of the Ganga kings of Mysore that 
speak of a marriage alliance between the Kadaraba and the 
Ganga royal families. Some insciiptions of King AvinTta record that 
he was the son of Kohgani-Alahadhiraja by the beloved sister of 
the Kadaraba King Krishnavarmma The grants desciibe Krishiia- 
varrama as the “sun in che firmament of the Kadamba family”. But 
there are no clues in the record to enable one to ascertain who this 
Krishnavarmma was, whether he was the first king of that name or 
his great-grandson ®. We have therefore to fall back upon two 
hints we discover in the contemporary inscriptions in order to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory solution of this riddle. The first is the inscrip- 
tion of the Ganga King Sripurusha discovered at Haikur, that gives 
710 or A. D. 788 as the year of the grant. From the study of two 
other inscriptions of the same Sripurusha, we conclude that the 
year 788 A. D. was the 62nd year of his reign 

The second clue is that the Ganga King Durvinlta was the fa- 
iher-in-law of Pulikesi 11 *. The former, it is evident, had a very long 
reign; for the Gummareddipura plates are dc'ted in the fortieth year 
after his accession to the throne It is also likely that he was 


i E. C., I p. 51; M. A. 1924, p. 68; Ibid., 1925, p. 88. 

E 111 the M. A. R. for the year 1924, pp. 17-18, Krishnavarmffla I[ is 
said to be the brother of Avinita's mother. The reasons theie 
pointed out seem to be purely chronological. 

3 E, c., VI, Mg, 36; Ibid., IV, Ng, 85; M. A. R., 1918, p, 42, 
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piftly a contemporary of Kirttjvarmma We are sme that he was 
fu ly contemporary with Pu ike^i Some years after the Utters 
death, he restored his grandson, Vikramaditya, t e third on of 
Pulikesi, to his hereditary throne *. 

Now we know from the Aihole inscription that Pulikesi U sub- 
dued the Kadambas. The inscription however does not mention the 
name of the Kadamba king defeated on this occasion. 

Among the later Kadamba grants made in the beginning of the 
7th century we have one of Maharaja Bhogivarrama. The inscrifi- 
tion says that he was “the acquirer of an extensive kingdom by 
the strength of his own arm’' This maybe taken to mean that 
Maharaja Bhogivarrama re-estabiished the supremacy of the Kadam- 
bas, lost perhaps in the time of his predecessor. In fact we know 
from the Chalukya grants that Kirttivarmma. the father of Pulikesi, 
subjugated the Kadambas. The same Aihole inscription of Pulikesi 
says that KTrttivarmm^was “the night of doom to the Kadam- 

bas” The grant of Adityvarmma, the son of Pulikesi, record, 
that Kirttivarmma established the banner of his fame at Baiiavasi * 
It IS very pi obable that the Kadamba king who was defeated on 
this occasion was Ajavarmma, Bliogivarmma’s father. It cannot be 
Knshnavannma, the father of Ajavarmma, for he is described in the 
inscription of Bhogivarrama as “a sun in the firmament of this (the 
Kadamba) family" ^ which undoubtedly means that he augmented 
the glory of the Kadamba dynasty; while there are no epithets 
whatever to qualify Ajavarmma. 

Furthermore we know from the Aihole inscription that when 
Mangalesa tried to secure the succession after his deatii for his own 
son, there ensued a bitter discord and a civil war between him and 
Pulikesi. This so weakened the central government that all the 
feudatory kings rose in rebellion and asserted their independence. 
Thus it is possible that “when the whole world was enveloped by 
the darkness of enemies" \ which spelled disaster to the Empire, 
Bhogivarrama also renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas. The 


^ £. C., VIII, Nr, 35. Cf. Venkataramanaya, o. c. 
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Tagare plates as seen above call hrni an acqu rer of an extensive 
kingdom by t.ie strength of his own arm . This seems to prove 
that Bhogivarmma recovered part of the Empire lost by his fathei, 
and with it the independence of his own kingdom. In fact the cam- 
paign of Pulikesi against Banavasi, directed as it was in the first 
years of his reign, suggests thatit was undertaken in order to re- 
conquer the former possessions of his family. 

We are now in a position to understand that Durvinlta, Puli- 
ke^i and Bhogivarmma were all contemporaries. Durvinita, as we 
know from the Ganga inscriptions *, was the son of Avinita. Hence 
this Avinita seems to have been a contemporary of Ajavarmma. 
Avinita, who had also a long reign seems to have ruled in the 
time of his uncle Krishnavarmma as well. In his Mercara coppei- 
piates Avinita calls himself “the beloved sister’s son of Krishna- 
varmraa Mahadhiraja” This shows that Krishnavarmma was then 
reigning, or at most had reigned a few yeais before. It is possible 
to deduce from this that Krishnavarmma’s reign was synchronic 
with that of Madhava 11, the father of Avinita. 

Now as regards the first point, we find that the inscription of 
^ripurusha is dated S. 71Q or 788 A. D. He seems to have had a 
very long reign, because, as stated above, the year 788 corresponds 
to the 62nd year of his reign. This calculation gives 728 A. D. as 
the year that witnessed his accession to the throne. We may sup- 
nose that his father i^ivamara and his grand-father Bhuvikrama 
reigned in the first quarter of the eighth century (700-728). Bhuvi- 
krama’s father Srlvikrama must have reigned therefore in the fourth 
quarter of the seventh century (675-700), and the latter’s father 
Mushkara in the third quarter of the same century (650-675). We 
have seen above that Durvinita, who was the father of Mushkara, 
reigned for an exceptionally long period. The Gummareddipura 
plates are in fact dated in the 40th year of his reign, and it is pos- 
sible that he lived a few years more. It is not improbable that he 
was the contemporary of Mangalesa, Pulikesi and Vikramaditya. 
He may have reigned therefore for full half a century, say from 600 
till 653 A. D. or thereabout. The dates assigned to these monarchs 
by antiquarians of repute are m perfect agreement with the chrono 
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logy we have adopted fo. D.,rvi„ita. We s„id above that he was 
the father-in-law of Fulikesi IL He mutd ihert-fore have been older 
than Pislikesi, to have a daughter of inarriageakle aije to be giveis 
in wedlock to the Chalukya King, noth Mr. Rice ai-d Dr. Fleet 
agree in the opinion that Milikesi reigned between 6d9 and 1542 
A. D. Durvinita may have come to the throne some time befoie 
Pulikeii and as lie helped his grandson Vikramaditya, the son of 
Fulikesi, in re-gaining his ancestral kingdom, his reign mint lutve 
extended till the year 655, at %vhich date we begin to :eel ti’at the 
position of Vikramaditya on the throne was safeb The Gumraared- 
diptira plates which are dated in the 40th year of his reign form the 
internal evidence to show that his reigti wa? really a very long one. 
We may therefore rightly conclude that his reign lasted from the 
year 600 till the year 653 A, D. oi thereabout. 

His father Aviidta seems s.niilarly to h.ave had a very long 
leign. Several inscriptions state that he was crowned, -.vhen au 
infant on his mother’s lap and tfie Dodda-Bailapur giaiii is dated 
in the 29th year of his reign We may suppose that he reigned foi 
a further period of 10 or 11 years and accordingly his reign lasted 
for about 40 years. Indeed, tliCiC is no reason to siipiiose that he 
died at the age of 29 o; 30 yean:. Avinita would conseiiueiitly have 
reigned from 500 down to 6d0 A. D. 

Madhava n, the father of Avin'ita, j-robably reigned horn 535 
to 560 A. D., which would make him a contemporary of Krishhna- 
varmma 11. 

It seems it could Iheiefore be taken as proved, both chronolo- 
gically and by referring to the events of histoi-y, that the Kadaniba 
King Krishnavarrama II and the Ganga King Tadimgala Madhava 
were contemporaries. We should now remember that both the 
Kadamba and the Oanga kings ruled over Mysore, the one in tlie 
north and the other in the south, and in cojiscquence they weie 
neighbours. It stands to reason, therefore, that it was the sister 
of Krishnavarmina 11 whom Madha'-a married. It is absolutely 
impossible that Tadangala Madhava who was a contemporaiy of 


1 Rice, Mysarc and Coorg, p. 63. 
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Krishijavarninia If, should havL mamed the sister of Knshijavann- 
ma I, the great-grandfather of the second King of the same name- 

Finally at least one of the title,-, given to Krislinavarmma II is 
similar to that given to the King Krijhnavarmma who is said in the 
Qanga plates to be the mother’s brother of Avinita. All the Ganga 
plates cal! Krishnavarmma "a sun in the firmament ol the 
Kadaraba family” ^ The same expression is met with in the Ta- 
gare plates of Bhogivarmma, the grandson of Krishnavarmma H, 
wherein the latter is described as “a sun in the firmament of this 
(the Kadamba) family” *. 

We may therefore conclude by stating that the Kadamba 
King Krishnavarmma who married his sister to the Ganga King 
Madhava was Krishijavarrama 11, and not Krishnavarmtna I, as 
stated by Mr. Rice and others. 


± E. C., l, p 51, etc. 
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CHAPTER XVn 


AJavarmma 


K rishQavannma was succeeded by his son Aiavarmma. We have 
no inscriptions of this King, froiii which wo deduce that 
hjs leign was very short. It is also possible to conclude from the 
absence of inscriptions that he occupied an inferior position all his 
life. In fact the grant of his son Bhogivarmma seems to imply this, 
as it does not give the title Maharaja to Ajavarmma ^ 

These are real facts, wliich aic nevertheless not easily 
explained after the study of the glorious reigu of Krishnavarntma 
11, Ajavarmma’s father. How could the Empire descend so siuideuly 
to this state? Perhaps some Clialakya inscriptions will eniigliten 
us on the point. Thus we are told in some of the Chalukya inscrip- 
tions that Klrttivarmma, the falher of Puhkc^i 11, subjugaled the Ka- 
dambas. The Aihole inscription of Pulike^i 11 says that Klrttivarmma 
was the “night of doom to. . .the Kadambas”’ n The grant of Adit- 
yavarmma, the son of Pulike^i records that Kiritivarmnia established 
the banner of his fame at Banavasi The Yewiir tablet inscription 
avers that he was “the axe to sever the column which was the 
famous and mighty Kadambas’’E It is very probable that the Ka- 
damba King that was defeated on this occasion was Ajavarinnia. It 
cannot be Krishnavarmma, the father of Ajavarmma, for the reasons 
given above would not admit this fact ^ If this defeat took place at 
the beginning of Ajavarmma’s reign, the obscurity of this monarch 
IS explained without much difficulty. It is most likely that through- 
out his life he remained a simple Mahamandalesvaia, under tiic 
Chalukyas. 


i M. A. R., 1918. p. 42. * E. /„ VI, p.8. 

3 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese InscrlptionSf LA ,X\,p. 68. The Danla- 
tabad plates of jagadekaraalla style him “the breaker of the pillai ot 
the famous Kadambas." Hyderabad Archaeological Scries, No. 2 P 5. 
^ Ibid,, Vill, p. 13; E. C., VH, Sb, 571; X, Kl, 15. ^ cf. ante, p. 54. 



CHAPTER XVin 


Bhogivafmma 


B hSgivamma succeeded his father Ajavarmma. We have 
already noticed that in the reign of the latter the Kadainbas had 
met with reverses and had become the feudatories of the Chaluk- 
yas. Accordingly when Bhogivarmma came to the throne, he found 
the fortunes of his family at a very low ebb. 

But Bhogivarmma was a man of indefatigable energy. He tried 
all means in his power to restore the dynasty to its pristine glory. 
An epigraphical record of his reign enthusiastically chronicles that 
he acquired “an extensive kingdom by the strength of his own arm,” 
and “subdued his enemies’’^ In this arduous task of restoring the 
Kadamba power, Bhogivarmma also seems to have been helped by 
good fortune on many occasions. Thus it was probably in the 
course of the civil war between Mangalesa and his nephew PuHke^i 
when “the whole world was enveloped by the darkness of enemies”®, 
that Bhbgivarrnma freed the Kadamba Empire from the Chalukya 
yoke. He ruled as an independent monarch during the period of 
anarchy and confusion. 

Bhogivarmma’s success however was short-lived. For as soon 
as Pulikesi was free from troubles at home, he started a campaign 
which had for its object the recovery of lost tenitories He laid 
siege to the city of Vaijayanti and stormed the citadel in spite of the 
stout resistance offered by the Kadamba garrison. “When he was 
besieging Vanavasi,” says the Aihole inscription, “which for a girdle 


1 M. A /?., 1918, p. 42. 

2 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, J. A., VIII, p. 242; h. I 

VI, p. 2. 

3 Pulikesi started to conquer these territories after the defeat of Appayika 

and Govtnda mentioned in the A'hole inBCription. Ct £ / VI p 9 
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has the rows of fiamsa birds that sport on i le higi waves of the 
VaradS as their play-place and which by its wealth rivalled the city 
of the gods, that fortress on land, having the surface of the earth 
all around covered with the great sea of his army, to the looker-on 
seemed at once converted into a fortress in the water” *. It is 
possible that Bhogivarmnia withhis son Vishnuvarmma perished in 
the battle, for with him the first Kadamba dynasty practically 
becomes extinct. 

It is clear from the epigraphical records that during his brief 
rule, Bhogivarmma raised his kingdom to a position of eminence 
among the neighbouring principalities. It is recoided in the Aihole 
inscription that the ciiy of Banavasi “by its wealth rivalled the 
city of the gods.” Bhogivarmma’s owe Tagare plates affirm that he 
possessed “many enjoyments of vasious kinds procured by victoiy 
over enemies" ^ 

We possess by a lucky accident a pleasing description of the 
city of Banavasi at this period from the pen of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang. He visited Banavasi, which he calls Kon^;-kin-na-pu- 
io after the defeat and death of BhOgivarmma ul the hands of the 


i pp.9-10. 

: Af.vi./?., 1918, p, 40. 

The identification ot KoiiR-kin-na-pu-lo (Konkanapura) of Hiueti Tsiang 
with Banavasi was fiist suggested by Mens. Saint Martin; but it was 
never accepted by the scsentifii' world. Cf. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India, 11, p. 238. Ncvertiieless this identification seems lo 
be accurate. For the direclioii in which the pilgrim travelled from the 
South to Mo-ho-la-ch'a or Pnlikesi’s kingdom seems to suggest tli<d 
he crossed the kingdom of the Kadambas of which Banavasi was the 
capital. Secondly, the fact mentioned in hisnanative that he proceeded 
northwaids from the city of Konkanapura before entering the Mo-ho- 
!a~ch‘a country indicates that the city was in the south. This makes it 
impossible to identify it with Goa, which is in the west. Thirdly, the 
very name of the city shews that it was the chief city of Southern Kon- 
kan, where there was then no other city as important as Banavasi 
Finally the Chinese pilgrim's assertion that the city of Konkanapura 
was bordered by forests on the north and the south perfectly agrees 
with the geographical surroundings of Banavasi. Even in later cen- 
turies this city seems to have bourne the name of Kongunapura, for an 
inscription of the Sinda chieftain Chavunda IE, dated in A.D. 1162-3, 
speaks of Konguna, as apparently the capital of the Banavasi country, 
Kadambalige and Hayve, which always constituted the Kadamba 
kingdom. Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Camrese Inscriptions, J, B, S. 
R A. S XJ p 270 



Chalukya King Pulike^i, The reason for this conclusion is that 
Hiuen Tsiang in his account of Pulikesi and his capital, which he 
visited shortly afterwards, refers to the defeat of the great king 
Harsha by the former ^ Now we know from the Aihole inscription, 
which gives PuUkesi’s conquests in chronological order, that the 
victory over Harsha was gained by Pulikesi after he had subdued 
the Kadambas. Furthermore the Chinese pilgrim, while describing 
Kohkanapura does not at all allude to the ruler of this kingdom. 
This evidently shows that the kingdom had no king at this time, as 
it had been conquered by Pulikesi and annexed to his kingdom. 

To return to the narrative, from the Dravida country Hiuen 
Tsiang proceeded to the Konkanapura kingdom. He describes the 
country as being 5000 li and its capital about 30 U in circuit ® 
The land was very fertile and rich in vegetation. It was regularly 
cultivated and produced large crops. The disposition of the peo- 
ple, he continues, was ardent and quick. They loved learning and 
esteemed virtue and talent. There were several Buddhist monaster- 
ies in the country. In the capital, close to the royal palace was a 
large monastery with about 300 monks who weie all men of distinc- 
tion. The convent had a great vhiara more than a hundred feet in 
height. It contained a precious tiara of Buddha, which was nearly 
two feet high, adorned with gems and enclosed in a case; on fast- 
days it was exhibited and worshipped, in the temple of another mon- 
astery nearthe^capital was a sandalwood image of Maitriya made 
by the Arhat Srutavirhsatikoti. Near the capital on the north side 
was a wood of Tala trees about thirty li round, and within the 
wood a stupa round which according to local tradition, four former 
Buddhas had walked for exercise To the east of the capital was 
another, which had associations with the Buddha’s preaching. 
Near the capital on the south-west was a stu-pa said to have been 
built by Asoka, on the spot where ^rutaviriisatikoti made miracul- 
ous exhibitions and had many converts. Not far from this place 
there were remains of a monastery built by the same Arhat*’. 


* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 11, pp. 256-257. 

* We cannot estimate the extent of the kingdom from these figures, for the 

U, which has been taken as the unit of measure, differs in different 
places in China. 

3 Beal Buddhist Records of the Western World G pp 253-255* Watters 
On Yaan Chwang s Travels In India il, pp 237 238. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Madhuvarmma 


I t is evident from the Chainkyaii records that PiiHkesi li’s rei^n 
ended in a disaster. The Kuram plates of the time ot the Pailava 
King Pararaesvnravaimma I relate that Narasimhavarnima f, one ol 
his predecessois, completely vanquished the ai my of Pulikesi who 
had invaded the Tamil countries, in the battles of Pariyaja, Matji- 
mangala and ^uramara*. Siiortly afterwards Narasiihha, having de- 
cided to lead a counter-invasion into the Chalitkya territory, equipped 
an expeditionary forcw ami entrusted it to the command of ^iiu- 
Tonda, otherwise known as Paranjoti It maybe ascertaitied from 
other Pailava records that the latter marched against the Chaliikya 
capital and “defeating the host of his enemies took from Ihem the 
pillar of victory, standing in the centre of Vatapi" According to 
the above-mentioned Kuram plates the Pallavas laid waste Badami, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that Pulikesi II was killed 
on this occasion*. During the inteiwal between this expedition 
(assigned by Dr. Fleet to A. D. 642) and the accession of Vikra- 
maditya 1, his son, there was absolute chaos prevailing in the em- 
pire of the Chalukyas. 

During this period of Chalukya decline, Karnataka would 
seem to have been invaded and partly annexed by the Valabhi 
dynasty of Gujerat. This is shown by a viragal'^ found at the vil- 
lage of Gaddemane in Sagar taluqua, which commemorates the 


1 S. I. L, I, p. 152, 

* Cf. Gopalan, History of the Pcdlavas of Kane hi, p. 98. 

S S. r. /., n, p. 508, V. 11; Ibid., I, p. 155; E. L, III, p. 280. 

* Ct Smith. Oxford History of Isidia^ p 207 

* Fleet Kanarese Dynasties p 359. 

* Af.A /? 1923, p 83. 



death of one Pettani Satyanka a commander m the army of Siladi 
tya a title commonly applied to the Valabhi kings ‘ This Sat 
yanka is said to have been slam m a battle with a King called Ma- 
hendra who is indentified with Mahendravarmma 1, of the Paliava 
family \ But the identification is not accurate; for Mahendravarm- 
ma i having reigned from A. D. 600-630 was the contemporary of 
Pulikesi il in the early part of his rule; and accordingly we will 
be forced to the absurd conclusion that the kingdom of Pulikesi 
was overrun by the Valabhis in the heyday of the Chalukya 
power". Hence it is more reasonable to identify Mahendra with 
the second Pailava King of that name. This would imply that on 
the death of the great King Narasiriiha, which occurred somewhere 
after A. D. 650, the Valabhi King, taking advantage of the change 
of rulers, invaded the Paliava territory. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Mahendravarmma il and made himself master of the 
northern part of the Paliava dominions, which had lately been 
annexed by Narasiriiha after defeating and killing Pulikesi. This 
fact will probably explain the obscurity of Mahendravarmma 
II, about whom the Paliava inscriptions say practically nothing. 


<■ He has been wrongly identified in the Report with Harshavardhana of Ka- 
nauj. The latter never succeeded in penetrating to the south of Reva, 
i. e. the Narbada, ■where Pulikesi's armies were encamped. Cf. Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 350; E. VI, p. 10; L A., V, p. 72. Further, the 
defeat inflicted on Harsha by Pulikesi, as recorded m the Aiholein- 
sciiption, was so great that he would not have ventured on one more 
campaign to the south. An earlier expedition than the one mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang and the Aihole inscription is likewise out of quess- 
tion, since Harsha had to contend against many enemies before he 
made his position secure in northern India. Hence the eulogy of Ma- 
yura, the supposed father-in-law of Bana, in which it is stated that 
Kuntata, Chola and Kanchi were among the countries defeated by 
Harsha, is not to be taken seriously. It can only be regarded as a 
"praise with conventional style of a poet given to punning and with- 
out any historical accuracy”. /.R. A.S,, 1926, p. 487. However, it 
may be argued that Siladitya is a title also used in connection with 
Harsha. But against this we have the undisputed fact that Harsha is 
always called in the southern inscriptions ‘Sri Harsha’ and never 'Sn 
Siladitya’. 

B M. A. R., 1923, p. 83. 

B Nor can it be maintained that this invasion took place during the period 
of anarchy and confusion following the civil war between Pulikesi U 
and Mangalesa. For if that was the case, the Aihole inscription 
which mentionB the appearance of two invaders Appayika and Oo- 
vlnda at this time would y have added the name of the third. 



Who this VaUb_ii King was it is not easy to say. However, 
theie is a Valabhi King who is described in the records as the“iord 
of the earth, whose (i. e. earth’s) two breasts are the Sahya and Vin- 
dhya mountains whose tops clothed ui black clouds appear like 
(her) nipples” ^ Now it is well known that the Sahyadri mountains 
stand for the Western Ghauts, and the wiiole passage may be taken 
to indicate his territories which stretched far beyond Karnataka. 
This King was Sri Derabhatta also called Siladitya. 

It is possible that on the letireraent of the Pallavas to the 
south, Madliuvarmma, the last scion of the early Kadamba branch, 
carved for himself an independent kingdom around the ancestral 
capital of Banavasi. There is an inscription of this King in the 
Shikarpur taluqua which contains a grant made to a Brahman named 
Narayanasannma*, This record gives us no clue to establish the 
relationship between him and the other Kadamba kings wliom we 
have spoken about. But there can be no doubt regarding the fact 
that he belonged to the same family as the latter. Mr. Rice places 
this record on palaeographical grounds in A. D. 5CX). But this 
reason alone is not sufficient to make us certain about the date. At 
any rate it shows that the record belonged to the time of tlie first 
dynasty of the Kadambas. Furthermore the inscription contains tlie 
specific titles of the early Kadambas, namely “wiio were jiurified 
by meditation on Svami-Mahaseiia and the group of mothers, of 
Manavya-gotra and Haritiputras,” Finally this is the only Kadamba 
King who is not geiiealogicaliy connected with the other kings of 
the same family. Accordingly these details might suggest that he 
was a son either of Bhogivarmraa or of Vishpuvarrama, who, we 
have supposed, perished with the former. 

Madhuvarmma seems to have ruled without interference for a 
few years down to the days that witnessed the accession of Puh- 
kesi’sson Vikramaditya. This King with the help of his grand-father, 
the Ganga King Durvinita, eventually re-established the supremacy 
of the Chalukyas^. Vikramaditya, as soon as his position on the 
throne was secure, started conquering the lost territories of his 
father. One of the kings whom he completely routed and presum- 


1 Mandalik, Three Valabht Copper-plates with Reimrks^ J.B.B.RA.S., XI, 
p. 352; E. I, p. 91. 

* £. C.. Vn. Sk. 66. 

* C{ Ven ana ya Darvinita arid Vikramadifya 1 Trtvenl p, 117 



ably dispossessed of his kingdom was we suspecr the Kadamba 
Madhuvarrama In fact the Lakshmesvar inscrtphon of one of his 
successors claims that Vikramaditya I cleft open with the thunder 
bolt which was his prowess the overweening precipitation of the 
Pandya and Chola and Kerala and Kadamba and other kings” h 
Nothing else in known about the early Kadamba kings. The 
end of this dynasty is enveloped in a cloud of silence. 


1 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I A., VII, p. 111. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Chronology of the Early Kadamba Monarchs 


It is not easy to fix the chronology of the Kadambas. The exist- 
ing grants of the Kadamba sovereigns are not dated according to 
any era, but follow the regnal years of their respective donors. At- 
tempts have, nevertheless been made to ascertain the dales of these 
inscriptions on palaeographical grounds. But to fix the age of these 
lecords on palaeographical evidence alone is not a particulai- 
ly reliable method of investigation. Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil 
appears to be of the same opinion, for he says: "We hava come to 
the conclusion that the form of the alphabet is not an absolute test 
for the determination of the age of antiquities and that inscriptions 
which by their alphabets seem to belong to different epochs, can 
in reality be contemporaneous” However the study of the other 
contemporary dynasties that ruled over Karnataka have led iib 
to certain conclusions which are not altogether unsatisfactory. 

We said in the couree of our narrative that Krishnavarmma of 
the Kadamba family married his sister totheGanga King Tadan- 
gala Madhava. It was there shewn that the Kadamba King above- 
mentioned was Krishoavarmma 11 and not the first King of that name 
In establishing this hypothesis on a sure basis we were helped not 
a little by the grants of the Ganga King^rlpurusha, Nowthis Ganga 
King, of whose date we are absolutely certain, ruled in the eighth 
century. Following up the genealogy of these monarch we weic 
able to show that Aviiiita, one of the predecessois of ^rTpurusha, 
ruled from A. D. 560-600, and we gave A.D. 535-560 as the possible 
period over which the reign of Madhava, the father of Avinria, 
extended. 


* Jouvcaa-Dobreuil Paltava Afitigaitits I p 74. 
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We also proved in the course of our discussion that Durvinita 
(the son of AvinTta),Pulikesi and Bhogivarnima (the son of Ajavarra- 
ma) were all contemporaries; and we inferred from this fact that 
Avinita was at least partly a contemporary of Ajavarmma, the son 
of Krishnavarmma 11. Further from an epithet given to the latter in 
the inscriptions of Avinita, we concluded that Krishnavamma was 
reigning in the days of Avinita or had ruled a few years before. For 
the expression that Avinita was “the beloved sister’s son of Krish- 
navarrama Mahadhiraja” would certainly lead one to no other 
conclusion. 

An astrological phenomenon mentioned in the Sangoli plates 
of Harivarm'ma lends further support to our theory. That Harivarm- 
ma ruled in the 6th century there can hardly be any doubt. Now 
according to the observations of Mr. K. R Dikshit this remarkable 
phenomenon could have taken place only thrice during the 6th cen- 
tury. “On consulting Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai of 
Madras”, says he, “1 found during the whole of the sixth century 
A. D, there were only three years in which the above astronomical 
phenomenon occured; viz., during A. D. 507, 526 and 545” *. The 
first of these years is out of the question, as being too early for Ha- 
nvarmma. Of the other two we are inclined to prefer the year 545 
as more probable than the year 526, and this agrees perfectly well 
with the chronology we have adopted. Accordingly the Sangbh 
plates being dated in the 8th year of his reign, Harivarmma must 
have come to the throne in 537 A. D. Krishnavarnima was either 
already reigning as King at Triparvata or succeeded to his father’s 
kingdom a few years later. At all events it is abundantly clear that 
he had reigned some years at Triparvata before he finally overthrew 
his relative Harivarmma. This seems to have culminated in the 
anointing of Krishnavarmma as Maharaja at Vaijayanti, during a 
horse sacrifice, which important event took place somewhere after 
the years 545 A. D. It is clear from what has been said that Krish- 
navarmma II had a fairly long reign. It will not be too much, if 
we assign to him a reign of 25 years, for the Sirsi plates of this 
sovereign are dated in the 19th year of his reign; and it is possi- 
ble that he reigned five or six years more. 

Krishnavarmraa would thus appear to have ruled from about 
540-565 A. D. when he was succeeded by his son Ajavarniraa. We 


* £./ XIV p 165 
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may suppose that this monarch was in undisturbed possession of 
the tiiror.e for a few years. But before tiie close of the decade he 
had to contend witii a new enemy of the Kadambas in the person of 
the formidable Kirttivarmma I, the Chalukya King. Our reason for 
believing that it was Ajavaimma and not Krishnavarmraa that was 
worsted by Kirtiiyarmma is that while Krishnavarmina is highly 
extolled in the grant of His grand-son Bhbgivarmma, Ajavannma’s 
name occurs without any Inmdas at all. The inscription says: “A 
sun in the firmament of this family was Krishnavarrama-maharaja, 
whose son was Ajavarmma” h After this event Ajavarmma conti- 
nued to rule over his kingdom as a Mahamandalesvara of the Cha- 
lukya Emperors, and his rule as a feudatory ruler seems to have 
extended to thefiist years of the seventh century. 

It is certain that Bhdgivarmma ascended the throne of Vaijay- 
anti before the year 609. We are almost sure that he succeeded to 
the dominions of his father during, or Just before, the civil war that 
ensued between MangalHa and Puiikesi. We said above that he 
ptobably took advantage of the confusion consequent on the civil 
war and renounced his allegiance- to the Chalukyas. He must 
therefore, have succeeded to the throne about A. D. 605 or 
606. He ruled as an independent monarch till the year 610, when 
he was defeated and perhaps slain by Pu!ike.^i. With him the first 
Kadaraba dynasty virtually comes to an end; and though we arc 
told about the existence of a son in one of his inscriptions, this 
prince never appears as a ruling sovereign. It is possible that he 
perished with his father in battle. 

We have almost settled the chronology of the later Kadamfaa 
kings, beginning with Harivarmma and Krishijavarmina. Now we 
know that Harivarmma reigned for a very long time. The Aj jibad- 
Strsi plates are dated in the 35th year of his reign ® and it is likely 
that having come to the throne when sufficiently young he reigned 
about 40 years and died in 537 A. D. This would take us as far 
back as 497. 

We said above that on the death of his father, Mrige^a, the 
throne of Vaijayanti was occupied for a time by Mandhatrivannma 
to the exclusion of the hcir-apparent Ravivarinma. We have two 
grants of this Mandhatri dated respectively in the second and the 


* ill. A, R.j 1918, p. 40. 

* £ ; XVI p 266 Pngftii Report A S W I 1917 18 p 3B 



fifth years of his reign. We are aware that Ravivarmnia was very 
young, when he ascended the throne and this probably tempted 
Vishnuvarrama to make a bid for the throne of Vaijayanti. This 
fact shows that Ravivarmraa did not allow the usurper to remain in 
peaceful possession of the kingdom for a long time, but asserted 
his rights at the earliest opportunity. Accordingly we may give this 
monarch a reign of seven years at the most and this will bring us 
to 490 A. D. 

It is probable that Mrigesavarmma did not reign for a long time. 
The records that we possess do not go beyond his eigth regnal 
year. We may give him a reign of fifteen years, from 475-490 A. D. 

^antivarmraa, the father of Mrigesa, probably ruled for a period 
o| 25 years. It seems likely that he was far advanced in age when he 
passed away. For, as we shall presently show, both of his brothers 
died during the short reign of his son Mrigesa. 

We have already remarked that on the death of ^antivarmma, 
Krishnavarmma and Kumaravarmma, his brothers, established for 
themselves independent kingdoms, the one in the south and the 
other in the east. But both Krishnavarmma and Kumaravarmma 
died during the reign of Mrigesavarmma. For we have mentioned 
the undisputed fact that Vishnuvarmma the son of Krishnavarmma 
was installed on the throne through the help of a Pallava monarch. 
From this we concluded that Mrigesavarmma, who was then reign- 
ing at Vaijayanti, probably tried to prevent his accession and 
annexed the northern territories to his kingdom. That Kumara- 
varmraa also died in the reign of Mrigesa is clear from the fact 
that his son Mandhatri, usurped the throne of Vaijayanti on the 
death of Mrigesa, Thus we may give to these brothers of Santivar- 
mma a period of ten years each. 

The period of rule that we assign to the kings that reigned 
before Santivarmma is largely imaginary. However we are guided 
with regard to this conjecture by two facts that we come across in 
the history of Southern India. Mayuravarmraa, as stated in the 
account of his reign, took advantage of the confusion caused by 
Samudra Gupta’s southern expedition and set himself up as an 
independent ruler. This southern expedition of Samudra Gupta 
occured between the years 340 and 350 A. D. We may therefore, 
put down 345 A. D-, as the possible date when Mayuravarmma 
founded the Kadamba dynasty. The second clue is furnished by 
one of the grants of Yuvamaharaja Kakustha issued from Pa^asika 
which is dated m the 80th victonous year The year purports by 
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strict translation” says Dr. Fleet, who first published this inscrip- 
tion, “to be ills own eii>htieth year. But it cannot be the eightieth 
year of his Vuvarafa-ship; and, even if such a style of dating were 
usual, it can hardly be even the eightieth year of his life. It must 
therefore be tne eightieth year from the pattahandha of his ancestor 
Mayiiravarman which is mentioned in tlie Talgund, inscription” ‘ 
Accordingly this seems to be the only attempt hitherto found in 
the Kadamba inscriptions to create a new system of reckoning 
which could be called Kadamba era. We have remarked that the 
above grant was made, when Kakustha was governing as Yuvarapi 
or “junior king” at Pala^ika. We know from the Talagunda 
inscription tliat King Raghu was tiie brother of Kakustha, and on 
hib death was succeeded by the latter. We may perhaps inter 
from this that Kakusthavarmma issued these Halsi plates, when 
he was ruling as viceroy under his brother King Raghu, and that 
he bore the title of Yuvaraja. This would mean that the eightieth 
victorious year, mentioned in tiie plates, fell somewhere within 
the reign of Raghu. Possibly it corresponds to some of the last 
years of Iiis reign, when having no hopes of getting an heir, King 
Raghu appointed his brother Kakustha iieir-apparent. Tims as 
Mayuravarmma founded the kingdom in about 345 A.D., this eight- 
ieth year of victory will be 425 A. D, We may give five years 
more to Raghu; for when Kakusthavarmma made the grant, he was 
still the Yuvaraja. 

Now the fact that Raghu was succeeded by his brother Kakus- 
tha would mean that the period of the former was rather brief. We 
might therefore give him a reign of ten years, and this will bring 
us to A. D. 420 as the possible year when he inaugurated his rule. 

The remaining 75 years may be distributed among thefiist 
three sovereigns of the dynasty, giving them a period of 25 years 
each. 

The gap of twenty years between the close of Raghu 's rule 
m A. D. 430 and the beginning of the reign of ^antivarmma in A.D 
450 is filled up by the reign of Kakustha. We give him this short 
period, for he must have passed middle age when he succeeded 
his brother. 


i Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 291. 




CHAPTLR I 


Banavasi Under the Chaltikyas 


he fortunes of the Kadambas suffered an eclipse when they 
^ were vanquished and dispossessed of their kingdom bytheCha- 
lukya King Palikesi II. There is a blank of almost 250 years in the 
history of the Kadambas from A.D. 607 to 673-74. In this blank per- 
iod of their history the ancient capital of Banavasi apparently 
changed many hands. 

The earliest mention of the Banavasi p^rovince after the Kadam- 
ba downfall is in an inscription of the Alupa king Gupasagara, 
where it appears under the name of Kadamba-magdala. This King 
is Diaced at about 675 A. D,, and the grant represents him as the 
luler of the Kadamba-mandala ^ 

How this province which obviously included the principal pari 
of the Kadamba dominions, passed into the hands of the Alupas 
wiil^be clear from a brief review of the Chalukya connections with 
the Alupas. 

The political relations between the Chalukyas and the Alupas 
can be traced as far back as 567 A. D. Tire Mahakuta inscription 
of Mangalesa which is dated in this year gives a list of the victor- 
ies of Kirttivarmraa I, his brother, which included those over the 
kings of Vahga, Ahga, Kalinga, Vattura, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala 
Ganga, Mushaka, Pandya, DramUa, ChoHya, Aluka and Vaijayarv 
ti *. 

The Alupas however, were not completely subjugated by 
Kirttivarmma I; for the conflict seems to have been carried in the 


i £. C., VI, Kp, 38. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., XIX, p. 19; E, /. , Vli* 
P 3 
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reign ot tht next LhaUikya King MangaL^a, who 3K,ng with the 
Kaiachurias, is reported to have subdued the Alupas 

The Alupas henceforward seem not to have been recalcitrant, 
and accordingly the records of subsequent kings mention them as 
enjoying the status of feudahsiy chiefs under their Chalukya over- 
loids. Thus for instance the Aihole iosciiption of F-'uUkesi 11, dated 
in S. 556 (expired) or A. D. 634-5, recoids that although "in 
former days they had acquired happiness by renouncing the seven 
sins, the Ganga and Alupa lords, being subdued by his dignity, 
were always intoxicated by drinking the nectar of close attendance 
upon him" This would probably imply_that during the civil wai 
between Puiikesi and Mangaiesa, the Aiupas along with other 
kings once more asserted their independence, but when the Chalu- 
kya PuHkesi emerged victoriojis out of the struggle and started 
ins career of conquest, the Alupas of their own accord made 
their submission to him. That they continded to be in tin's state 
of servitude under the Chalukyas, even when the fortunes of the 
latter were at a low ebb after the disastrous end of PuiiketSi'sreign, 
is clear from a record of Vinayaditya dated in 594 A. D. About 
lum the inscription says: “By him the Pallavas, Kajabhras, Ke- 
ralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Majavas, Cholas. Paiidyas, and otheis 
were brought Into service equally with the Alupas, Gaiigas and 
others of old standing"*. 

It is possible that Puiikesi 11, after reducing the Kadambas to 
subjection, wished to render tiiem incapable of furtlier mischief by 
completely destroying their power. To realise this end he deprieed 
them of their possessions whicli he parcelled out among hisjaith- 
ful feudatories. We conclude this from the fact- that the Alupas 
received the Kadarnba-mandala'*, which probably consisted of the 
major portion of the Kadamba kingdom; while the Sendrakas, who 
were connected by marriage with the Chalukya family were 
invested with the government of the Nagar-khaijda district, L e. 
Nagar-khanda division of the Banavasi-nad *. 
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Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 61. 
fi. VI, p. 10. 
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The earliest name of the llupa monarchs according to the 
inscriptions hitherto found, is that of Kundavarmmarasa, who is 
described as the predecessor of Gunasag^a in the above-menti- 
oned Kigga record h He was probaly the Alupa King who became 
the vassal of the Chalukya Pulikesi ,II and was appointed by him 
to rule over the Kadamba-maijdala or the Banavasi province. For if 
Gunasagara could be placed at about 675 A. D. we may presume 
that his predecessor Kundavarmmarasa was a contemporary of 
Pulikesi, who lived from 609-642 A. D. 

The next ruler of the Kadamba-mandala was Gunasagara 
who, we may suppose, was the son of Kundavarmma. The Kigga 
inscription above referred to contains a grant made by this King to 
the Kilgaija god, and incidentally mentions the names of his Queen, 
the Mahadevi and his son Chitravahana ^ We may conclude that he 
was a dependent of the Chalukya King Vikramaditya I. 

Gunasagara was succeeded by his son, the above-mentioned 
Chitravahana It is not possible to ascertain when the latter 
ascended the throne, but it is at all events evident that he was a 
contemporary and subordinate of the Chalukya King Vinayaditya, 
for when that monarch had encamped at Chitrasidu, the Alupa 
King requested him to grant a village called Saluvoge, in the 
Vishaya of Edevolal, to a Brahman called Divakara^arrama, a 
scholai proficient in the Vedas. The date of the inscription is June 
22nd, 692 A. D.°. Two years later, when the same Vinayaditya was 
at his victorious camp at Karanjapatra, Chitravahana induced 
his overlord to grant the village of Kiru-Kagamasi to a Brahman 
named Isanasarmma of the Vatsya gotra h 

Chitravahana I seems to have been a successful ruler. He was 
also called Chitravaha and bore the title of Maharaja. He ruled over 
the Banavasi province and his own hereditary district of EdevolaP 
It appears from an inscription of his found at Kigga, that he also 
held Pombuchcha h We may infer from the two inscriptions above 
referred to, that he was a patron of learning and a promoter of 
religion in his kingdom. The fact that the Chalukya King granted 
his request on the two occasions would perhaps show that he was 


* jS. C.. V!, Kp, 38. S Ibid, 

3 Ibid. « £. C., VUI, Sb,571. 

3 E. C., VIII, Sb,57i; Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriphons, /. A., 
XIX p 152 e £ C XI Dg,e6 
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enjoying the special favour .tf his f>verlord- it i:- also likely that the 
la^iei counted on the Ain, 'a King, 'a’ho is styled 'Maharaja’ and an 
illustrious KingS as a powerful and faithful ally, worthy of leceiv- 
ing siich consideration. 

The Kadamba-mandala remained in the possessiot! of the Alu- 
nas even after the downfall of then overlords the Western Chaluk- 
yas of Badami. Tnis will be showsi in rh.e section dealing with the 
i?ash|rakutaH. 

The other feudatory family which met with stearly preferment 
at the hands of the Chalukyas was that of the Sendrakas. We saw 
above that these chiefs were the niahamandale^varas of the Kadam» 
ba kings in tiie heyday of their mle*. But with the destruction 
ol the power of the latter the Sendiakas transferred their allegiance 
to the Chaiukya house. .''Nevertheless it w jS not through politic d 
necessity alone that they accented the overiordship of the Cha 
Isikyas. There appears to have ex'sied a stronger reason for this 
intimate relationship and tin's was ‘hat die tw.' families were close- 
ly connected 'vith eaci' otiier by marriage. The Chiphin g'ani of 
Pulikest n tells us that the Seiuiraka piince sSrivallabha-Senanan- 
daraja was his maternal uncle". Furthermoie tlieveiy object of 
the inscription, which was to announce a gntnl mad*- by this Ken- 
draka prince to a Brahman, implies a special favour shown to die 
Sendrakas by 

It is possible that in the task tif establisliing tiie Chahtkva 
supremdcy this King was fcniiered substaiitia! help by his ii!;iternal 
uncle the Sendraka r’dci. It was piobably because the Chalukya 
monarch considered the Sendraka King as his faithful ally, that he 
held him in such high favour, aiul like the other feudatories of rhe 
Chalukyas, the Sendrakas were also given a share of the Kadam- 
ba-mandala. 

The successors of this Sendraka Srfvallabha Senanandaraia con- 
tinued in the service of the Western Chalukyas. The inscriptions 
ol the Sendrakas that liave been found in southern Gnlerat show 
that they came to that cour-try in the employ of their liege-lords 
the Chalukyas and were rewarded with grants of districts on the 
completion of its conquest \ 


t E. C., Vllb Sb, 571. 

® Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Ciinarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 32. 
a Ibid. 

* Buhler Bagumba Oin/ii of Nikambalasalctl I A. XVIII pp 2135-357 



Among the Sendrakas that ruled over the part of Kadamba- 
raandala that had been made over to them, we find the name of 
Devasakti, who is spoken of as a feudatory of the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya, the successor of Pulikesi IL The inscription 
that gives us this piece of information is dated in the 10th year 
of the reign of Vikramaditya and corresponds to A. D. 664. It 
mentions a grant of a field at the village of Rattagiri to one 
Ke^avaswami and his son Prabhakarasartnma by Vikramaditya at 
the request of the famous king Devasakti of the Sendraka family 
This King was probably the son of Srivallabha Senanandaraja, 
since he appears to have immediately succeeded the latter. 

More definite information regarding the fact that the Sendra- 
kas ruled over the Kadamba-mandala is derived from the lithic 
records of the Mahaiaja PogiUi, Though the Banavasi province wms 
never included within the sphere of their rule, there is sufficient 
epigraphical evidence to show that they possessed at least one of 
the provinces contiguous to Banavasi. According to the Belagami 
inscription of the same Sendraka King, the latter was the feudatory 
of the Chalukya King Vinayaditya (A, D. 680-697), and his govern- 
ment comprised of the Nagarkhanda district, i. e. the Nagarkhaijda 
division of the Banavasi province, and thevillageofjedugur, which 
may perhaps be identified with Jedda in the Sorab taluqua, in the 
neighbourhood of Banavasi 

The successors of Fogilli very probably remained as the depen- 
dents of the Western Chalukyas till the downfall of the latter in the 
eighth century, when in the general subversion of old dynasties tne 
Sendrakas were completely ousted from the Dekkan. 


i Fleet, Five Copper-plate Grants of the Western Chalukya Family,/. B, B 
R. A. S., XVI, pp. 228-229, 

s Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. XIX, p. 145; E. C, 
vni, Sk, 154. 



CHAPTER n 


Banavasl under the Rashtrakutas 


T he middle of the eighth century witnessed important changes 
in the political situation of the Dekkan. The growing ascenden- 
cy of the Western Chalukyas was suddenly arrested by the rise to 
power of a new line of kings who before long superseded the foi- 
mer as paramount rulers in the country. This new dynasty were 
the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed whose reigning sovereign at this time 
was Khadgavaloka-SrI-Dantidurgarajadeva. His own record, dated 
in 754 A, D., tells us that he acquired the supreme sovereignty by 
conquering Vallabha (a c. the Western Chalukya King Kirttivarm- 
ma II), and adds that with but a little force he quickly overcame 
the boundless Kargafaka army, meaning thereby the Chalukya 
troops, which had been expert in defeating the lord of Kanchl, the 
king of Kerala, the Cholas and the Pandyas K His successor Krish- 
na firmly established the Rashtrakuta supremacy by finally 
overthrowing Karttivarrama II. The Waiji grant of one of his 
descendents informs us that king Krishna “quickly tore away the 
goddess of fortune from the Chalukya family, which was hard to 
be overcome by others” *. 

With the rise to prominence of the Rashtrakutas a few whole- 
some reforms were introduced into the administrative system 
then prevailing in the Dekkan. One of the most far reaching of 
these reforms was the division of the Empire into various provinces 
ruled over by governors, whom the Emperor appointed at his plea- 
sure, Thus there sprang into being the province of Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand with probably the ancient city of Vaijayanti for 


i Fleet, 

* Ibid, p leo 
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its tapital. It 13 likely that it included the ^Id Kadaraba-mandala, 
which was under the administration of the Alupa kings. 

We have said above that this Kadamba or Vanavasi-mandala 
was ruled by the Alupas throughout the period of the Chalit'kya 
predominance. Under the Rashtrakutas also it continued to be 
governed by these chiefs for well nigh half a century till about the 
year 800 A, D. 

At the beginning o£the 9th century however^ the then govern- 
or of Banavasij the Alupa King Chitravahana II, attempted to 
throw off the Rashtrakuta yoke by rebelling against hi3_ overlord, 
Qbvinda III. Bui the attempt proved abortive and the Alupa king 
was in consequence dispossessed of his kingdom ^ Before we 
describe the fight itself, it will not be out of place here to examine 
the import of the insubordination on the part of this feudatory of 
the Rashtrakutas. 

The first thing that strikes one's mmd in this connection is that 
the Alupas, in order to revolt against a poweiful monarch like Gb- 
vincia III, should have gathered enormous strength during the 
period of chaos that preceded the establishment of the Rashfrakuta 
supremacy. 

Furthermore the Alupa records tell us that Chitravahana 11 
successfully pievailed against one Ranasagara" The latter was 
probably a prince of the blood royal and contested the throne with 
him Elated by his victory against the rival claimant it is likely 
that Chitravahana next aimed at freeing himself from the Rashtia- 
kuta control. Accordingly he disregarded the supreme authority of 
Govinda III, the Rashtrakuta sovereign. This provoked the anger 
of Kolli-Pallava-Noiamba who directed against the rebel, at the 
wish of course of the Rashtrakuta King, a chief called Kakarasa. A 
desperate fight ensued, and as a result the Alupa King lost a large 
part of his kingdom, which the Rashtrakuta monarch handed ovei 
to Rajaditya ^ The district that was thus forfeited was the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, which Rajaditya thereafter ruled in the 
name of Govinda HI. ,This governor is then said to have extended 
Ins rple as far as the ocean A The record does not tell us who this 
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The next name that is mei with in tSr !is: o. luc governor-, 
of Banavasi is that of B.ikynmmarasa. ,Vo klce has ,-ss,^.pi'.d m 
on palaeugraphicai grounds' to .A. r\ srH:”. But i- wm accep- ih,s 
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one and the same provhiLe in aie ainu yen'. However as uio aw 
scription is not dated and as we know that pasl ,eog:aphy alone is 
not a good auxiliary to chi onology, we need not tahe tins a, te 
as decisive. 

Nor can we place him before 800 A. D. oor it i.-; certain ilni 
down to this date the Banavasi-r.ad -as undet fne admini'-tiaiion 
of the Ainpa Kin;; Cliitravahana II. .About tlto year SoO the iaiter 
was superseded in the government of thi- province by Rajaditya 
Accordingly if we give this ii.iiicc a rule of fifteen ycni-s, preyam- 
marasa may be said to have assumed the goveniment (d Banavas’ 
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tn 814, the la^t yeas of Qovinda IIF. The above-mentioned insciip- 
tion of Erey./iimarasa by referring; to his overlord Govitida lit, 
plainly indicates that Sreyammarasa succeeded Rajadftya in the life 
time Oi Ills 'sovereign Cdvinda III 

TheiCisrm ti^dated :rant of the Rasntrakuta King Amogha- 
varsha I (A. D. 81 1-873) at Nidagundi m the Dharwar taluqua, 
which lecords that Bankiyorasa, of the Cliellaketana famUy. had 
hie government of Sanavas! Twelve Thousand^ the Seigali Three 
flanTed and th ; Purigere, i, e. the Puligeje or Laksiinieswar Three 
liundredE biow presuming that Ereyamniarasa ruled for a period 
of twenty years, we get 835 A. D. r.s the first year of the adniinis- 
tr.tion of Ban ,eya'-a:a 

Toe of tlia Ut-fara<mranQ by the Jain writer Giujabha- 

* r?. 'v'iiiic mend', lag ,hat 3ahkeydrv=sa’3 son Lpkaditya was en- 
joyino ■h',, who' ,>1 Ihc Bti a-. as; province in S. 820, when tins 
work ’wis :'onio.cle.l a'foids Uu interesting piece of information 
I at '‘Baanapn a, t ic grentesi o. cities,. . .had oeen made by his 
fadisr by ids own namT’ “. Sn'. the expiwssion used here does not 
ra. k‘- it ci‘.ar whUher Sahkeyaias.'. founded and butli. the city of 
Bihkapnra, O' w, iher he only • asn^'.i afir- nimseii a city that was 


an exisJn./. 

Briikeyarasa was S!icC'.edc.1 in the govern nent of Banavasi 
by one . 'd \ '.a whom -vm h -vt a date mliin; in A. D, 370'’. 

Sankfi a.-atyAi -'fan Ihe next y.vernoiy who held office j,; the 
^ L ; part of In' » !j of A iG^navars a i ai*'-- w.e early period of 
i ut c'T'ii; son Krish.r* ;L We derive ili.T iiiormatlon frorn tne 
t ee recor ’s of Sank, raaarda that have been iKnicefl But ail the 


t' lee records ar.' siniorlanajely ^ dated and nc it is not possible 
to kno". defiiiitel}' vhe,. n: succeeded to the g'ov„i lor&hip of Buna- 
a f. However givrg Sankeyar.-sa a rule of twenty years, and 
In i d a p.e-iod of ten, we may pr.jbably arrive ai a date which is 
not far removed fr'ni the year of the term of office of 

Safiktiragasyia. u'toreo .'er ':ils date (355 A. D.) as It fails in fie 
leign O' Amogbavarshu is con'dstent with the information gathered 
from the records of Sahkaraganda, that he was the feudatory 
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t f tiie fvrmcr . 1 he v.thtr two insenpti, ns th^l speak of Sankara- 
ganda belong to the time of Ktishna Ifl. They are found jespei-i- 
ively at Kyasaiiitr and Talgimd and record that the Maha^amanta- 
dlnpati ^afikaraganda was governing tlie Banavasi provinces 
They also tell us that he belonged to the Chellaketana family. 

Sahkaragaiida was succeeded l>y the Mahasamanta Lukaditya, 
of the same family. Thice inscriptions of this governor have come 
down to us. The earliest of these records, found at Kiigimalh- 
halli in the Dharwar District, is dated S. 815 ot A. D. 893-94 
It describes Lokaditya as a Mahasamanta, and says that he was 
governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousandh The '-econd, which 
IS dated 820 (current) corresponding to A. D. 897, speaks of 
him as governing the same province under iiis overlord Krishna H 
(888 — 911-12^ at the town of Vahkapura, which is the modern 
Bahkapur hi the Dharwar District*. The third record at Adur 
gives him S, 826 (expired) or A. D. as his last date 

We are told in the second of these inscriptions that Lokadityii 
was the son of Bahkeyarasa". It is possible that ?ahkaragai,Hia 
who immediately preceded him, was his biotlier who died wluthout 
an heir. They were piobably very young at their fathei ’s death, 
and so Indra was appoiiiled to act a.s governoi til) they cariit. to 
age. This explains the break in the succession of these rulers. 

In about 910 A. D. we iiavc one Senavarisa, ruling the Ikuia- 
vasi Twelve Thousand as the feudatory of the same Raslifrakula 
monarch Krishna II h It is not improbable that lie al.so belonged to 
the same Chellaketana dyna.sty, for hi.i name, as it ends in arasa, 
sounds very similar to Bahkeyarasa and Kaiivittara.-a, wiiu wcie 
Chedaketanas. T!ic inscription that mentions his name states that 
Kosigara jayamalla, who was the magatin of the Thousand of Kuin- 
bise, was a subordinate of Senavarisa ^ 


1 E. I., XVI, p. 215; Fleet, Kammse Dynasties, (tst cd.>, p. 35. Tliib rocotri 
is at Kyasatun, 

s £. XVI, p, 283; Fleet, 1. c. The record at Talgutid is not pisblibhet!. 

3 XVI, pp. 279-280; Fleet, Kaiiaresc PyimUes, p. 411, note 3, Lu- 
kade is the same as Lokaditya, 

< Meet, Sanscrit and Old Canaresc tnsciiptions, L A., Xll, p. 217. 

Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 411, note 3, This record i,s not pub- 
lished either. 

Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canaresc inscriptions, L A., XII, p. 217. 
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The next governor of Banavasi was the Mahasamanta Kalivi- 
ftarasa. He undoubtedly belonged to the same Chellaketana family, 
for the inscriptions expressly mention that he was born in the race 
of the Chellaketanas. We suspect that he and Senavarisa were 
brothers and the sons of Lokaditya. The epigraph from which this 
information is derived makes the significant statement that he slew 
“the Banavasi-Galamba (or Kadatnba) Ayvavarmma” h This might 
perhaps allude to an attempt made by one of the scions of the 
fallen Kadamba dynasty to overhaul the government and wrest the 
kingdom of his ancestors from its present owners. 

The record being dated in 912 A. D. this event evidently hap- 
pened before that year and is probably to be placed during the 
administration of Senavarisa. The insurrection was perhaps 
widesptead and Senavarisa was overpowered by the lebels, where- 
upon Kalivittarasa took in his hands the reins of government. This 
hypothesis apparently explains the unusually short period of 
Senavarisa’s rule. 

The other inscription that mentions the name of Kalivittarasa 
IS dated A. D. 918 and belongs to the reign of Kannara or Krishna 
II It records that when the former was governing the province of 
Banavasi, Sattarasa Nagarjjuna,the nal-gavunda of the Nagarakhag,- 
da Seventy, died in the execution of Kalivitta’s orders, on which the 
Rashtrakuta Emperor gave the office to jakkiyabbe, the widow of 
the deseased. This is for the first time we find women being ap- 
pointed to such responsible positions. Jakkiyabbe would appear to 
iuve held the office with great success for seven years, when she 
was incapacitated by some bodily ailment on which she resigned 
everything to her daughter. Then she came to the tirtha of Banda- 
nike and expired in performance of the Jaina vows. The officers 
mentioned in the record are the perggade Nanduvara Kaliga and 
the of Kondangeyur, the surviver of the Sundiga tribe *• 

It appears from the two viragals discovered at Sorafur (Honnali 
taluqua) that the rule of Kalivittarasa over Banavasi was interrupt- 
ed about the year 934 by one Santara, who is there said to be 
ruling this province It is likely that his services were requisition- 
ed in some other part of the Empire and thither he was sent by his 


^ Ibid., Sb, 88. 
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again restored to the Chcl.aketana family. A viragal found at 
Chikka-Cliauti represents Rasaiina, tre son of Kahvittarasa, as go- 
fcniing the province in 945 A. D. ‘ Tnis division had been handed 
over to the Gangas, probably because Rjsanna was still a minoi at 
the time of his fataer’s deatn, and an Important province, such as 
Banavasi v/as, requiied a good administrator. 

Rasairna was the Gst of the governors beiongingto the Chella- 
ketana or CheiLipataka family, who neld the Banavasi province for 
a peiiod ol over a mndrer, y.a:s. 7'kc Chellaketanas were proba- 
bly a famity >4 manarnanJaiesvaras -'.nuer the Rashtrakuta kings, 
auJ thfcjr faiu.fui ser..ce coiiimende'.! ehemtu bs promoted to the 
gov. rno' ship OT this province. Indeed the fact that trhG important 
jsvisior. of t.ie Rashtrakata Empire, was ro long in their possession 
w^iik suggest an attempt made; m the time of the Rashtrakuta" to 
esiabrsh the.c a hereditary succession of mahamandalesvaras, 

Tiic first ineinbei of this famiiiy v ose ude is known to lists 
Qankeyarasa, who is .poker. wt\s t,.fc iViner oi LokaUitya in one 
of ihe uoove-rejeired ihscript.ons of ti e Lt*er^ The same recoid 
says tiiat LokatHeya waa the con ..-f Cheilaketr.na and ine farathei 
of Cisclladnavaja. We may i .fer irnn this th: i. Bankey.oa-:a prob- 
ably had ta... title of ..oi .iiakllar' i and the dy.iasty w'aich .:e found- 
er came to be known aftei ^ as uam„. their rank v/a^ that of the 
nunasamantas^. id they caroedl'ir Chellupatakc ui |ave!in-banner, 
T'le inscriptions of later r.ders (e. g. Ka.iviltarasa) show that they 
were also entitled to the five bigdrumsh They seem to have been 
originally knor/.i as tue Padmalaya family, for Lokaditya claims m 
i, record to have ‘caused the bud, wiiich was the family of the 
Padmalaya, to blossom’ 1 

In 954 r\. D. the Banavasi Twelve Thousand was made over 
to one Machiyarasa or Narakki-arasa, wno ruled over the province 
for a peiiod of sis years. He was born in the Brahma-Kshatriya 
Matur-\ amsa, and was entitled to the band of five chief instruments. 
He had the titles of Mahasamantadhipati and the boon lord of 
Trikunda-pura. He had the hoise for his crest and the mirror flag. 
The record providing al! these details says that he was acting as 
king of (Banavasi) Twelve Thousand from Ede-nad, which was 


i js.c,, viii,sb,m 
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evidently the seat of his government*. Another record belonging to 
the same period tells us that he was ruling the Baiiavasi Thirty-two 
Thousand. Mr. Rice holds this inscription to be corrupt and thinks 
that the Banavasi Thirty-two Tliousand should be Banavasi Twel- 
ve Thousand \ 

Machiyarasa was succeeded in about 960 A. D. by one Java- 
naisa. The recoid which mentions his name is dated A. D, 935." 

This governor was in his turn succeeded by Oobbindarasa 
who held office for a very short period of two years’. 

it would seem from an early record of the Chalukya King 
Chattiga-deva that in about 967-68 A. D. he conqueted the Banavasi 
and the adjoining provinces from the Rashtrakutas and set himself 
up as an independent ruier^ This inscription would also have us 
believe that the Banavasi Twelve Thousand was at this time ruled 
by iiis feudatory a Kadamba. His name is unfortunately effaced 
from the inscription, but mall likelihood it was irivabedaiiga-deva, 
the father of Chafta or Kundama. who appears a decade later as 
the feudatory of the Chalukya King Taila", after the restoration by 
him of the Chalukya power. It was possibly nn account of the 
affection he had foi his overlord that Irivabedahga-deva gave 
Ins son the name of Chafta. All this would perhaps point out to an 
alliance concluded between the two dynasties which were bid 
tin ee centuries before each other's bitterest enemies. 

It is however rather peiplexing to find this Ciialukya King, 
ruling independently over a part of the Rashtrakuta Empire at a pe- 
riod when the power of the latter was still in the ascendant h Never- 
theless as the fact remains undoubted, we may surmise that Chatta- 
deva was a predecessor of Tailapa, and that he made an attempt at 
lestoring the fortunes of the Chalukya family— tlius anticipating 
Taila, who is known to have finally overthrown the Rashtrakuta 
supremacy in A. D. 973-74 Chatta-deva probably declared Jus 


1 E. C., VUI, Sb, 474, 476 aiicl 70. 

2 £. C., VIII, Sb, 351, Trails,, p. 62. 

» Ibid., Sb, 202 and m 

* ibid., Sb, 336 and 531- 
5 Ibid., Sb, 465. 
e XV, p. 333. 

I The infonnation about this ruler ifi so scanty that ft is not possible to 
detennine his place m the Chalukya genealogy 
» Fleet, TaOa I A XXI p 167 



independence during the weak ru e of the RashtrakutaKingKottiga 
We know that it was in this King s reign that the Rashtrakutas were 
defeated in battle by biyaka Harsa, one of the Paramara kings of 
Malwa, and either he or his successor Munja sacked Malkhed, the 
Rashtrakuta capital S Chatta-deva, it is possible, profited by this 
misfortune of the Rashtrakutas and established tor himself an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the south. 

But Kottiga was soon succeeded by Kakka 11, who retrieved 
considerably the losses sustained by the family during the previous 
reign ^ He very probably attacked the Chalukya King Chatta-deva 
and on the latter's making his submission appointed him as the 
governor of Banavasi. Accordingly we find him mentioned in the 
inscriptions of 972 and 973 as the feudatory of the Rashtrakuta 
King Kakka 11 or Kakkala-deva II \ Both records represent him as 
“ruling the kingdom of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand”. The 
first one in additionsaysthathisson-in-Iaw was oneKannayya of 
Kalladi. 

We cannot say what happened to this Chatta-deva. Two con- 
jectures are possible; that he died before Tailapa dverthrew Kak- 
ka II, or that he was promoted to a higher office by his kinsmen on 
his success. 


* E. L, I, pp. 225-226. 

s Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., Xtl, p. 268, Here he 
is said to have conquered theGurjaras, the Cholas, the Hunas and 
the Pandyas. 
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PART IV 


The Kadambas of Hangal 



CHAPTER I 


Foundation of the Dynasty 


'^iiough Chatta-deva’s success was short-lived, it was neverthe- 
^ less becoming increasingly clear that the Rashtrakuta Empire 
was fast declining. The Paramara kings of Malwa were continual- 
ly attacking it from without, while it is evident from the incident of 
Chatta, related in the last chapter, that there was a strong move- 
ment against the Rashtrakutas within the Empire itself. This Chatfa 
of the Chalukya family was probably the leader of the Dekkanese 
opposition to the occupation and rule of a north Indian dynasty^ 
But this King, having failed to bring about a successful revolution 
was very probably superseded by Taila, who came forward as 
the leader of the movement. He overcame Kakka II, who was then 
the Rashtrakuta sovereign, and was universally acclaimed by the 
people of the Dekkan as their King, The exact date of this import- 
ant event is fixed by a verse in an inscription which informs us 
that having plucked up and destroyed the Rattas, having killed the 
valiant Muhja, having taken the head of Pafichala in battle and 
having possessed himself of the royal dignity of the Chalukyas, 
Taila II reigned for twenty-four years, beginning with the year SrT- 
muka. This Samvafsara was 896 current, i. e. A. D, 973-74 1 
In the task of overthrowing the Rashtrakuta dynasty it appears 
that Taila was greatly helped by other royal families that had been 
dispossessed of their kingdoms and were waiting for an opportunity 
to get back their lost territories. One of these families Tvas that 
of the Kadambas who, as we have suggested, probably aided 


* Cf ante p 88. 

* Fleet, TaOa. I A. XXI, p 167 



taking their girls to wife destroyed their caste Th s w is evidently 
an invasion of a serious nature ed by the Choias m oi about the 
year 1007-1008. But it is probable that before this there must ..avc 
been many smaller inroads into the Chalukya kingdom. The brunt 
of this attack naturally fell on the Kadamba territories, for they 
formed the southernmost part of the Chalukya Empire. The proper 
defence of these territories necessitated the appointment of expe- 
rienced generals to conduct the defence of the frontier districts, and 
accordingly Bhimarasa was appointed the governor of the Banavasi, 
Santalige and Kisukad districts. That the latter office was created 
in a military emergency is obvious from the very discription 
of the governor Bhimarasa, given in the Talagunda record ot 
997. This inscription particularly emphasises the fact that he “pos- 
sessed many elephants and forces", and that “he was a cage of 
adamant to those who claimed his protection” 

This probably is the origin of tiie office of governors appointed 
by the Emperors over the provinces ruled by the mahamandale^va- 
ras. The imperial officers before this were probably for the most 
part customs officials who were entrusted with the coilectiem of the 
imperial dues like the Vadda-raula, perjjanka and the bilkocfe. The 
governors who were now appointed served a twofold purpose, 
namely they saw to the proper defence of the kingdom and close- 
ly supervised the actions of the niahamandali^varas, besides being 
the heads of the customs department In tlie provinces allotted to 
them. 

Returning to the proper subject of our narrative it may be ob- 
served that the Choias were repulsed for the time being by the Cha- 
lukya King Irivabedanga Satya^raya but they renewed their ag- 
gressive activities a few years later in the reign of his son Jaya- 
simha il. This we conclude from the Belagami inscription of 1019 
which calls him the conqueror of the Chojas *. 

It is probable that Chafta distinguished himself in the war 
against the Choias, as his father had done before him in the strug- 
gle with the Rashtrakutas. In fact one of his inscriptions records 
the following praises:— 

“0 Kundiga, when they name thee in respect of courage, what 


1 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasiies, p. 433. 
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further praises can others give? Is it not what is said of the troops 
of elephants of the Choi a, the Gahgeya, {and) king BhCja with open 
mouths as they flee away in the battle where they are pressed by 
{thy) elephants furious with storms of rutting ichor, as they flee 
away in terror through which they gallop off without waiting at 
all to charge with their tusks?” * 

In all likelihood Chatta conquered the Halve Five Hundred 
from the Cholas who had annexed it to their dominions just before 
1012 A. D. An inscription dated in that year, speaking about the 
activities of the famous Choja general Pancharaaharaya, says* 
“When the Ko-viraja Raja-Kesari-varrama, Rajaraja, marched across, 
the bee at his lotus feet Panchamaharaya, having obtained the 
rank of Mahadandanayaka, for Behgimandala and Gahgamatjdaia 
displayed the might of his arm as follows:— 

“He seized Tuiuva and Konkana, pursued after Maleya, push- 
ed aside and passed over Cliera, Teiuga, and Rattiga, as if in 
sport. . ■ 

It is also obvious from the epigraphicai records that Chatta 
was engaged in aggressive campaigns against his neighbours. We 
learn from an inscription of 1012 A. D. that Chatta was in that year 
ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the Santalige Thou- 
sand h Now the latter province was the hereditory domain of the 
^antaras, and the fact that it is associated with the government of 
Chatta suggests the inference that he had imposed his suzerainty 
over these princes. In fact a viragal of 1015 informs us that this 
district was held at this time by a Santara prince in subordination 
to Chatta But the ^antaras soon appear to have thrown off the 
yoke of Kadamba supremacy. For a monumental slab dated in 1016 
A. D. mentions Chatta as governing only the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand under the Chalukya Emperor Jayasirhha-vallabha. It is 
possible that in the confusion occasioned by the struggle against 
the Cholas, the Cantatas of Santalige declared their independence. 
But soon after the termination of the Chola war, Chatta reduced 
them to submission. Accordingly the Balagami inscription of Chatja, 
above referred to, affirms that he was governing in the year 1019 


1 E.I., XV, p. 333. 
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the provinces of B-inavas and Sa italige cs e that of l e Haive 
Five Hundred 

In 1018 A.D. the war with ihe Ma|avas w.p probably renewed. 
It may be mentioned here tiiat the enmity between the Chaluky.iS 
and the Malavas, 1. e. the Paramaias of Dhar wa„ almost heiediti- 
ry. It has already been noted that Mufija defeated the Rashtiakuta 
King Kottiga and sacked Malkhed, the Kashtiakuta capital Sti- 
mulated by this brilliant success he continued to invade tlie part of 
the Dekkan whicli had by now fallen into the hand;; of tiie Western 
Chalukyas. In all probability Taila, who was Just then leaping the 
first fruits of his victory, after having oveithiown ihe Rashtrakutas 
was more than once defeated by Mnuja. It is said that he conquei- 
ed and imprisoned Taila six times, whom each time he released 
and was finally defeated and taken prisoner by Tailaj a Dot this 
stoiy, with the fui tiler cmbellislinient of the love-affaii witii Taila’s 
sister, has to be discarded by sober histoiians, as a lancifu! crea- 
tion of a poetic brain. Ncvt'itheless ihe fact remains that Tada 
inflicted an irretrievable defeat on the Malavas. 

It evidently took a longtime for the Farauiai as to heal the 
wounds inflicted on them by Taila. For in the feigns oi the jhrec 
successors of this King, wc do not at all hear ot the Majava de- 
predations, But in about 1018 A.I). the Malavas renewed tlmii 
encroachments on the Chalukya territory, in retaliation ihe Clialu- 
kyas under their King Jayasisfiha made an advance tm Dhar, the ca- 
pital of the Malavas, and defeated Bhoja, who was then the Paia- 
mara King, The Belagami inscription of Chatta-deva makes a brief 
mention of this event, when it describes Jayasiriiha as “a moon to 
the lotus which was King Bhoja” h But a detailed information of 
this campaign of jayasinhha and the part played by Chatti-deva 
his feudatory, is given in the Banavasi record of Kirttivarmma, 
above referred to. It informs us that the Chalukya array marched 
northwards as far as the Gautama-Gahge, f._c. the modern Godava- 
ri, and there it engaged the Majava King in battle. The record 
claims for the Kadamba Mahamandale^vara Chatta-deva, the ho- 
nour of dispersing the Majava troops, as a reward for which he 
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was granted the title of “Guardian of the Highland'’ in the camp of 
his sovereign Jayasimha ^ Referring to the brilliant victory won 
by Chatta, the Kajenur inscription of the latter remarks that the 
pride of Malepas was destroyed and the noblemen's pride was 
shaken by him®. 

The last inscription of Chatta-deva is dated in A. D. 1031. He 
IS here represented as governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
and the Santalige Thousand", while he seems to have lost the Haige 
Five Hundred. We are also told that the Santalige district was at 
this time under the administration of his son Satyasraya-deva, who 
is here styled Kundaraa’s warrior along with other epithets ^ 

The Haige Five Hundred was probably reconquered by the 
Cholas, Who subsequently attacked the Santalige and the Banavasi 
p evinces. The ruler of Santalige, prince Satyasraya-deva, was very 
probably slain by the Cholas, who claim to have penetrated as far 
as Banavasi ^ The reason for this surmise is that this prince is not 
heard of any mose and Chatta is soon after succeeded by his son 
Jayasimha". Fuithermore the fact that Satyasraya was appointed 
governor of the important province of Santalige in the life time of 
his father shews that he was tlie eldest son of Chatta, and as the 
foimer did not succeed him in accordance with the common usage, 
it follows tliiough syllogistic necessity that Satyasraya died before 
his father. 

Two inscriptions relating to the reign of the same King give us 
tlie names of two of his Queens. One of them was Kuhdala-devi 
who was the daughter of a ceitain Bachayyah The latter very proba- 
bly belonged to the Silahara family of Northern Kohkan; for Kufida- 
la-devi is described as the crest-jewel of the house of Thahi®. The 
other was Jayabbe, the beautiful, virtuous, full moon faced daugh- 
ter of Bammarasa and the adopted daughter of Rajamalla The 
record does not specify who these persons were, nor is it possible 
tor us to identify them at the present stage of our investigations. It 
may be ascertained from the same inscription that Jayabbe was 

i XVt, p. 359. 
s E.I., XV, p. 333, 
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ruling al Ajjadi with the help of Sauadeva, wiio is ckscnbed in th^ 
record as the chief of Ajjadi. The record also informs us that he 
was the son of the brave Sudraka who *'was the pith of the desire 
yielding tree, the support of poets, versifiers, disputants and elo- 
quent speakers”. Speaking of Sahadeva’s warlike qualities the in- 
scription avers that he conquered the country by “the valour of his 
arm when the kings of Majava being panic-stricken gav^e it oveT . 
We may infer from this that Sahadeva was a general of Chatla and 
followed the latter in the war against the Malavas. Having there 
distinguished himself by his deeds of valour, he was rewarded with 
Ajjadi in Ditarwar by his master Chatta. The inscription however 
states that he soon made over the government of the district, to his 
bi other Rachamalla and accepted the life of a setti at Banavasi K 
These records of Chatta allude to three of ins sons. We have 
alieady spoken of Satya^raya, his eldest son, and Jayasunhu who was 
probably the second. The third was Khetamalia who is described 
m one of the grants as his father’s agent foi works of merits We 
learn from the Hajlihal inscription of the time of this King thai he 
had under him Sahadeva, who was the chid of Ajjadi A 

Chattayya-deva was a man <if remarkable ability, it is uu- 
doubtediy due to his dating and courage, no less than to his states- 
manship, that the newly revived Kadamba power took deep roots 
in the Karnataka soil. He is described in the Belagami inscription 
as “tlie very lion towards the triiops of elephants which were his 
foes” Again the same secord speak.s of him as a handmili to his 
enemies and likens him to Rama in battle, whose resolution was 
never to be shaken He was also a patron of learning and a pio- 
moter of piety. According to one of his lecords he established an 
agrahara (seat of learning) at Saliyur for the benefit of his sub- 
jects ^ Other inscriptions represent him as building new temples 
or repairing old ones. The same Belagami inscription records a 
grant he made to the god Nandikesvara-deva of the original local 
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shrine “for the purpose of repairing whatevei mighS: become broken 
or torn or worn out through age’'. The inscription also contains a 
grant to the god Chaturmukhadeva Chatta seems to have 
gone even to the extent of making the necessary provisions to 
meet the expenses for the ordinary celebrations at the famous 
shrines in the country. Thus for instance, the KQdagere inscription 
tells us that for the daily offerings at the temple of the gods Pinga- 
lesvara and Sayamba of the MindalH malasthana at the Kodalatir- 
tha, he made a grant of land in the Sattigala plain, below the bank 
of the Gangete We are informed in the Ha|Jiha.I inscription that 
the glorious Jayabbarasi gave^ at the request of Rajamalla, a black 
soil measuring 6 mattars of royal measure, red soil 3(X)maff£rrs, one 
paddy land of 50 mattars and one garden for voluntary service®. 
His noble example was naturally imitated by his subjects and a 
spirit of social service was thus engendered in the people. This 
spirit is given expression to in one oi these records of Chafta. which 
says that a private citizen named Todaka Kesavayya and his wife 
Marabbe, being disposed to perform a work of merit, purchased 
land and granted it to the god Chandesvarab 
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Mayuravafmma il 


layasiiiiha had five sons, Mauli, Taila or Tailapa, ^antivarmma 
*^Choki-dSva or JokT-deva and Vikiama The fijst two, Mauli and 


Taiiapa—whoni we respectively identify with Mayfiravarmincr and 
Tdyimarasa or Tdyima-deva •’ of the epigraphica! records of tins 
period,- -and Santivaniima ruled as kings ui successioti i»i the 
death of jayasirnha'*. 

There is an interesting record of the year 1037 which mentions 
the royal preceptor Rijaguru.deva, whom it styles the restorer of 
the Kadainba family The meaning ot this epithet seems to be that 
when Jayasiraha died, liis children, including his eldest son Mayu- 
ijvannmall, wese young, and consequently this Rajagnrudeva w.is 
utgieat help to Akka-devi who, it may be inferred from the Hottui 
inscriptions, was acting as legent a1 this period". It is also clear 


1 XVh P- 359; Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A , 
X,p.353. * XVI, i>. SO. a Ibid., p. 86. 

* Ibid., p. 359. We identify iMayutavarraiiia and Toyima-deva with Mauh 
and 3'aitapa respectively, for the reason that not only their names 
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occur in any inscription other than tiie Karagudari grant of Tailapa 11, 
and the Banavasi record of Kirttivarunna, where they are very brief- 
ly mentioned. It is evident from the records that they did rule as 
kings. Furthermore we have the grant of Mayuravarmma and Tovi- 
ma-deva, whom if we do not identify witli Mauli and I’nila, will 
not find a place in the genealogy of the Hangal Kadambas, as given m 
the above-mentioned records of Tailapa II and Kirttivarmma, Lastly 
the records bearing the name of Mayuravarmma and Toyima-deva 
clearly state that they were Kadambas of the Hangal branch and that 
they ruled after 1034 wh ch exactly corresponds with the initial year 
of Maul * Appendix No I 8. » £ / XVI pp 79 and 88. 




2. Talagunda. Pranavesvara Temple. 
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from these records that they iost at this time the district of Haige 
Five Hundred, which had been conquered and annexed by Chatta. 
The Aiupas very probably added this district to their kingdom, 
wheji the atcenlion of the Kadambas was distracted by the Chola 
invasion. But this loss they soon compensated by the acquisition 
ot a new district in the nortii, namely, that of the Hangal Five 
Hundred S after which this branch of the Kadamba-Kula is know in 
nistory. 

Mayfiravarrama seems to have ruled a few years more. An in- 
scription of A.D. 1037 shows him as governing theBanavasi Twelve 
Thousand and ine Hangal Five Hundred with Akka-devi at the head 
of the former province He was probably the elder son of this 
Queens who helped him in the government oi the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand with his brother Toyima-deva 

The last inscription of this ruler is dated S. 966 or A, D. 1044- 
4b, where he is described as still ruling the Panumgal (Hangal) 
district as a feudatory of the Chalukya King Somesvara I ^ 


1 E. XVI, p. 80; Fleet, Kanarese DynasUes, p. 563. Hangal, says 
the Gazetteer of Dharwar, is locally believed to be the place 
where the Pandavas lived during part of their exile from Delhi. The 
name Viratakote and Viratanagari . the fort and city of Virata, 
which occur in the inscriptions support the tradition. For according 
.0 the Mahabharatii, Virata was the King at whose court the Pan- 
davas spentthe thiiteenth year of theii exile. Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Precidency, XII, Dharwar, p. 389. 

= E. XVI. p. 79. 

s Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 437. Dr. Fleet does not refer to the inscrip- 
tion from which he derives this information. 

^ Fleet, Kanarese DynasUes^ p, 5G3. This inscription is at Adur in Hangal 
taluqua. 



CHAPTHR V 


Taila I or Toyiiiia»ds.^va 


M ayuravarmma probably died without nn lu'ir, for after his deatii 
bis brother, Taiia became the Si-io posses 'or of the Kadmnba 
dominions. He was very likely helped by his motlier Akka-devi in 
the administration of his kingdom, '’‘here aw a few inscriptions o! 
this Queen issued in the reign of aerson. We learn fsom one of tlum, 
dated in 1030 A. D,. that die period of Tailapa’s rule was a tryitig 
time for the Kadambas of Hangal, as the Chblas made incessant in- 
roads into their dominions. 'Puis inscription records the renewal of 
the statutory constituthni of the town ol Sundi by Akka-devi, as it 
had broken down on account of the invasion of the Choi, is. This 
epigraph asserts that Akka-devi was governing the Kusukad Seventy, 
Torugaie Sixty and the Masavadi Hundred and Forty k It is alsu 
interesting to note that Akka-devi had under her five ministers of 
state, namely Kalidasayya,the .stew'ard of the lunisehold, the council- 
lor Miljayya, the councilloi Chittiraayya, the minister of state Dem- 
manija, Chavuiida-raya, the steward of the betel-bag, besides Dasi- 
iiiayya, the Secretary of the council, the Commissioner of the 
country and other executive officials k In another record, dated 
two years later, we find thi.s Queen granting a statutory constitution 
for the temple of the god Akke^vara of Suijdi—evidently a sanctua- 
ry of Siva founded or re-established by Akica-devi— regulating the 
disposal of the lands of the establishment so as to perform the 
due ceremonies of the rituals 


^ XV, p. 80. 

* Ibid. 

* [b d p 81 



It appears from the Hthic records that Akka-devi was a Queen 
of warlike nature. An inscription at ArsIbTdi represents her as 
laying siege to the fort of Gokage or Gokak, in the Belgaum Dis- 
trict It is likely that she undertook this expedition for quelling 
some local rebellion 

King Toyima-deva ruled for a fairly long period. The last 
inscription of this King is dated in A. D. 1066. It describes him as 
a “man of might to adversaries, sun to the Highland, ever active 
m truth, Anjaneya in purity, Brahman in assemblies, Shanmukha m 
the front of battles, thousand armed (KartavTrya) with balls, Raliu 
in the fray, Parasu-Rama to the resorts of foes, . . .bariigara of title- 
bearers, warrior to Meruga, exalted in high spirit, (and the) lion to 
Hariga”*. It may be inferred from the last epithet of Toyima-deva 
that he rendered distinguished services to his kinsman the Kadam- 
ba Hanga or Harikesari of Bankapur, who was then the governor 
of the Banavasi and the Hangai provinces under the Chalukya King 
Vikramaditya ". 

Even at this late date we find queen Akka-devi being referred 
to in the Kadamba records. The above-mentioned Hotpr inscription 
of Toyiina-deva records, as a supplement to the endowment of the 
latter to the Saiva monastery, a remission ol fees due to her from 
the same institution 

One of the Queens of Toyima-deva was Mailala-devi who 
granted in conjunction with her husband a religious foundation to 
(the temple of) the god Kesavesvara, at Hottur \ 

It was probably on ihe demise of his mother Akka-devi, that 
Toyima-deva appointed his son Kirttivarrama to the government of 
Banavasi. There is an inscription of the latter dated 1068 A. D , 
which was evidently issued in the initial year of his rule as govern- 
or of Banavasi. This inscription while giving all the titles of the 
family to Kirttivarmina, calls him the lion for Taila, which clearly 
implies that he was governing the province under his father Toyi- 
ma-deva or Tailapa ^ Klrttivannma ruled in this capacity till 
1075 A. D., when on the death of his father he declared himself 
1 idependent of the Hangai government ' 



cnAFTI VI 


Saoti^'armma \\ 


O n tlie death of ki'.g To’-^ma dev,'. ■ . hrmtu S.nij'v i .,!iia a 
cended the ihionc i'f Haiigai Thi.-; .vj I jiroba'dy ijUic; 
in 1075 A, D. for the firss inscription uf ihb Sm'' rcjgri iS c.atcd a 
that year F 

it would appeal fiom the rcco.ds tiiat.Sa’stiv'.nu’ii i . (.ccsstO'' 
to the throne was not entiivly iiidiK, uted. \Vv saw ah tve li i To. i 
ma-deva’s son Klrltivaniinia s niia.' 1' c B.. .fiv,,s. Tv i >vc 
ThotisaiKi in the Uk time of his 1 1 ’iiei. Kow .his i'ilrttivar.nma pet 
forward his claim to tiK throne of Hhii al .■unteo’.l. iha' as \u 
■was the crown prince;, tli ■ kingdom bciongv’u to ! im hy sight, Sa di- 
varmma probably hasen his claim on giotnuls of seniorii . C 'nse- 
quently it is very likely t! > i tne Kadimi).'! kingdom was i ‘rn b 
tween the two livai factions, ia fact there is siifheieni 2 ;);g!anhica! 
evidence to show that they had already appealed (n aims. virag;:l 
dated in 1075, and foutid in the B.iiiavasi Twelve Thous . u piov- 
ince, informs us that KaJ niiba Santayya-deva sent 'the ho!v army 
under twelve nayakas”, oliviou.dy for tlte pir pose of ravag'. g tin; 
province, and that it attacked the Kn, patti' af^rnhJ’rc i,- the course 
of its dcpredr.tioas^ Tlius when the thii gs wer - ‘'oing from bed i- 
worse, King Jayakesi I, of the Goa Kauamba dynasty, seems to have 
intervened and bi ought aboui an amicanf si.tth‘Tne!!t between tlie 
rivals. This is very pnriiably the meaning inteikiv^J by the composer 
of the inscription of Sivachitta, one of the successes of Jayakesi, 


i £ / XVI p 73. 

• £. C VUI Sb 3U 
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when he recorded that Jayakesi ‘assembled the Kddaniba&'h The 
accomodation arrived at appears to be that the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand should remain in the hands of Kirttivarmma, while San- 
tivarmma was to succeed to the government of the Hanga! prov- 
ince, This is obvious from the fact that unlike the inscriptions of 
Tailai and Mayuravarmma 11, the records of Kirttivannma do not 
attribute to him the sovereignty over these two provinces, but li- 
mit his rule to the Banavasi Tw^riye Thousand only^. In the same 
manner the NIralgi inscriptio:. of Santivarmma, which ss beyond 
doubt his earliest lecord, does noi 'tate the dctads of his govern- 
ment''; from which Dr. Fleet rightly infers that Santivaimma and 
Kirttivarmma '‘wCiC then ruling, respectively, only the Panuhga] 
Five Hundred and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand” *. 

The NIraigi inscription of San'.iva.mmi, above relerrea to, gives 
him iiyperboisc epithets. He is uesenbed .-.ei- as a king of iiresist- 
'ble rnigid to v,honi ‘‘pu!,.s3nt hostile mouarci:' came bowing .n 
refuge”. It calls him “the aeat;.-S;drit ot cosmic dissolution to -warn- 
ois of puissant enemy princes, or.iamc-nt to princes, Bhatrava to 
pimces, Tr:r,ietra (Siva) to or; ices, gcimismoe to princes” But as 
ijo specific victories aie men ioi-’cd in th'- records we are inclined 
to believe that these were aL em_ y boo' ts of the poets who cc m- 
posed the inS)„rip ion. 

The ntiier record of Santivarmnia is an epigraph fiom 
Aralesvas in the Hangai taluqi a ciot'-d in A. D. 1089, which avers 
that he was then ruling the Banavasi Tv.'aive Thousand and the 
Hangai Fmt-e Hundred, as a feudatory of the Chalukya emperor Vi- 
Uamadiiya VD’e But til.-- fret that the Banavasi province was at 
this time ruled by tne strong King Kirtisvarmina plainly shows that 
this was a mere title. 

The Kargudaii record is^ives us the piece of r.-formatimi that 
one of Santivarmma’s Qtmens wa^; Siri* a-oevs a r’andya princess, 
to whom was bom the great king Taiia II '. 
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Liscftptions tJ th'j cf 3oa, J,B,hM.A.S.f IX, 

p. 2R2. 

£.C., VUi, So 262,317, 3.'r. 42l, 442, 4 j 8, 470; XVt, pp. 355, 

363 

Ibid., pp. 72-73. 

Fleet, Kamrese Dynasties, p, 561. 

E / XVI p 72. 

Fled 1 c 

Fleet 6o lacrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions /j 1 X p 254 



LHAPTFR VI 


Kirttivarmma 


N o 5oo!!er did Kiittivannma fiiid himsei! secure tm the throne ai 
Vaijoyint! than lit devoted himself to the strengthening of his 
position. When this was accurapiished he seems to have started 
his aggressive campaigns. The latter tact we conclude from 
inscriptions which describe him as a great warrior. An undated re- 
cord. of his, issued in the reign of the Chaiukya Emperor Vikraiiia- 
ditya, calls him a ‘'gallant against adveisaries”, and “unique war- 
nor of the world” Fmtherim inscription in the Soiab taluqua 
says that he was the “shatterer of fooman’s arrogance”*. 

The first step of K^rttivarmnia in this direction was to fiec 
liimself of the Chalukya control and to set himself up as an inde- 
pendent ruler. This lie ptobably did during the civil war between 
Some^vara II and his brothei Vikramaditya*'. The chaotic situation 
that arose from this fratricidal warfare, no doubt, helped him consi- 
derably in realising his purpose. 

Next he encroached on the dominions of the Goa Kadamba 
King Jayake^i 1. We are told in one of his records that “he subdued 
the seven Konkanas” \ This sentence, though it is not to be taken 
literally, nevertheless shows that Kjrttivarmma was at this time 
engaged in aggressive activities, and that during one of his prodat- 
01 y excursions he raided the Konkan. This is confirmed by one 
of the grants of a successor of Jayake^i i, which shows that Kfrtti- 
vjrnima did really come into conflict with Jayake^i. The inscription 

1 E. /., XVi, p. 360. 

£. C- VIIL Sb- 362. 

* Cf Bubler Vikramankadevacharita Introd pp, 34-37 
* E.C VU Sb 262. 
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records that "having made Kirtiraja of Banavase obedient to Iiis 
will, the Lord ot the Ocean himself ( jayake^i), , . . [tansferredj duly 
his glory to Permadi*' \ It follows from this that Klrttivarmma’s 
campaign against Jayakesi of Goa was not only futile, but also 
ended in his own submission to the Chalukya Emperor. For it is 
obvious from the record that jayakesi as a loyal feudatory of the 
Chalukyas and father-in-law of the reigning Emperor, forced 
KTrttivarmma to acknowledge the latter as his liege-lord. Thus 
the attempts of Kirttivarmma to extend the boundaries of his 
kingdom and to establish his independence were for evei frustrated 
by his kinsman, the Kadamba King of Goa. 

Notwithstanding this failure, it must be admitted that Kirttivarm- 
ma was one of the most progressive rulers of his time. One of the 
early grants of his gives us the interesting piece of news that he 
was a sarvajna L This would suggest that he combined a deep 
knowledge of military tactics with profound erudition. This is fully 
borne out by a later record of his which shows that he was person- 
ally interested in dialectics, and often took part in the discussions 
on such subtle questions as the rewards of dharmma and the like 
It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that he was a great 
patron ofscholais and promoter of learning in his kingdom 
In one of these records it is clearly stated that he founded 
agrahdras (seats of learning) and endowed them with rich grants 
of land*. In these agrahdras there lived Brahman and jama 
scholars, vdthout exhibiting the least animosity that might other- 
wise be expected to arise from their religious differences ®. One of 
such agrahdras was the famous agrahdra of Kuppafur, and the tole- 
rant spirit prevailing there is expressed in the Kuppatur grant of 
KTrttivarmma. “By that consecrating priest Padraanandi-siddhanti- 
deva % the crowned queen Malala-Devi having had the Kuppatur 
Parsva-Deva-chaityalaya well consecrated,— she worshipped in the 
prescribed manner all the Brahmans. . .of the immemorial agrahdra 
Kuppatur, and having the name of Brahma-Jinalayam given to it by 
them, along with the priests of Kotisvara-mtilasthana and all the 


1 £•./., Xlil, p. 310. 

* XVI, p. 355. 

3 £. C., VIII, Sb, 442. 

■* Ibid., Sb, 262. 
s Ibid 

• He was a J aina guru 
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CHAPTER VIJI 


The History of the Governors of Banavasi 


D uring this eventful period various governors were appointed 
from time to time by the Chalukya Emperors to administer^the 
imperial afiairs of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. We have already 
noticed that the first of these officials wasBhimarasawho was made 
governor towards the end of the reign of the Chalukya T allapa^ The 
earliest inscription which mentions the name of this governor is dated 
A.D. 997. It says that he was administering the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Santalige Thousand and the Kisukad Seventy, and 
had under him perggade Kalimayya, who was in charge of the 
customs duties of the manneya of the Nariyalige Forty We know 
from a viragal dated 999 and found at Hiri-Chavati, that Bhimarasa 
was governing the same province of Banavasi in that year with his 
subordinate officials^ There are two more inscriptions of this gov- 
ernor dated respectively A.D. 1(X)4* and 1006 * in the reign of the 
Chalukya Emperor Irivabedahga-deva Satyasraya, which mention 
him as still governing the Banavasi. the Santalige and the Kisukad 
districts. 

The Banavasi province next passed into the hands of one 
Senavarisa, An undated record which is placed on palaeographic- 
al grounds in A. D. 1010 is the only source of information regard- 
ing this official. It says that “when Vikraraaditya Satyasraya, 
favourite of earth and fortune, maharajadhiraja paramesvara bha- 
faia was ruling the kingdom of the world, Senavarisa was ruling 
the Banavasi Twelve Thousand”*. 


i C. VII. Sk, 179. 

* E C VIII, Sb 234 
» Fled, Kojiartu DynoMtUx p 433. 


» Ibid. 

‘ E, Vm Sb 38&. 
• RC. Vm Sb,381 



He probably ruled for a pe Eod of icn o fifteen veare when he 
was succeeded by t ler govern ’’s But the Ewines < f th se imperia 
officers are unfortunately not ment.o..ed in t _ epigs aphical records. 

hi A. D. 1045 a certain niaha'nnndale^v’oia Sirganadevarasa 
was appointed the governor of Banav.nsi, Santalige and Kisa- 
kad provinces up to tl'.e borders of the westein ocean But 
soon this governor was relieved of tlie Banavasi Twelve Thou- 
sand and a new one, mahamandalesvara Chamiinda h’ayaiasa, was 
appointed to the governorship of tills province. The earliest refer- 
ence we have of him is in a grant found in the Shikarpur Taluqua, 
whicii is dated A. D. 1046. He veiy soon succeeded to the pro- 
vince of Santalige as wel!;tor in an insci ipticn at Belaganii, issued 
in the following year, he is said to be governing Santa] ige, besides 
the old provinces of Banavasi Twelve Thousand and Haige Five 
Hundred. The record describes him as the “boon iord of BanavS' t- 
pura . , . entitied to the five drums, a brave at the court of three 
kings, Sankara to the bull titled chiefs, tcirifier ot liO'^tile kings, a 
hand on the face of braves, a sun oi the tit'ed, a manifest Vikra- 
maditya, making sport of Koiikaiia, Ahav<on;.lh»~Deva’;i Hnijuman, 
a wild fire to the Kanagile-vada (and) thurster aside cd Kannam- 

The above extract give.^ a brief review' of the waruk. exjied- 
itions of Chamupda Raya. It tells us that be made sport of Koh- 
kana, which of course must not bo understood to mean that he 
subdued the Kohkan, but that ne led plundering excursion;' into 
some parts of that countiy. Indeed there aie no indications at all m 
the contemporary inscription.s of his having subdued the KnhkaO- 
It may be allowed however that he recovered the province of 
Haige Five Hundred, which was one of the provinces ruled ovei 
by Chattaya-deva and which the Kadainbas had lost after tsie lat- 
ter’s death ^ But these plundering excursions were never directed 
into that part of the country which was under the sway of Shash- 
tha-deva. For we know from the Ooa Kadamba records that the 
latter was one of the most powerful mahaniaiidaledvaras of his 
day 

it can also be inferred from this extract that Chamttnda Raya 
led incursions into Kapagile-vada. This was possibly a distiict on 


* Fleet, Kanatese DymstUs, p. 439. 

> £.C vn Sk 151 

* Cf Ante, p. 99 


/ XllI p 309^10 
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the borders of the Chalukya Empire which Chamunda Raya tried 
to bring within the pale of their dominions. 

The same inscription implies that Chamunda Raya defeated one 
Kannamma, since it styles him “the thruster aside of Kannamraa". 
But there is nothing in the inscription to enable one to ascertain 
v/ho this Kannamma was and to what dynasty he belonged. How- 
ever a study of the history of the ruling families of the day would 
suggest that Kannamma was probably the Kalachurya King of this 
name. An inscription of this family found in the Davanagere Talu- 
qua'^ informs us that one Kannamma was the ancestor of Bij jala who 
is known from epigraphical records to have lived in the latter half 
of the twelfth century ^ Now giving a period of twenty five years 
to each of the four kings who are said to have preceded Bijjala, 
we find that Kannamma was the contemporary of Chamunda Raya. 

We are also told in the above insciiption that the Gurjjara, the 
Chera and the Chola kings were moved at his grandeur This 
piece of encojnium was probably intended to show that he was 
respected by these rulers on account of his heroism, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was a mere official with the title of maha- 
mandalesvara. 

This inscription, which is on a. gandabhtrunda pillar, 

states that this monument was set up by Chamunda Raya in the 
town of Belagami ■*. This monument is anelegant monolith, sur- 
mojnted by the Image of Bherundesvara in human form with dou- 
ble agle’s headMn two other inscriptions found at the same village 
gandabherunia is given as one of his biradas, and a bheraiida pole— 
perhaps the length of the pillar — appears to have been used as 
a measure for land One of t.hese records contains a grant of five 
matias of rice land, according to the bhemnda pole to provide for 
the worship at the basadi of the Bajagara-gaija connected with 
jajahuti-Santinatha. This inscription is dated A. D. 1048 h 
The other which is also dated in the same year mentions a grant 
to the same basadi of Balarar, consisting of five mattas of rice land 

i B. C., XI, Dg, 42. 

» Pie&i, P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 119; Rice, Mysore. InscripUom, 

p. 60. 

s E. C., VII, Sk, 151. * Ibid. 

^ Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 75. Cf. Cousens, The Chatakyan Ar- 
thUtciiire p 109 

‘ Pleed, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions I A. IV p ISO" £ C Vfi 
Sk 120 » Ibid 
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by the measure of the ^taff Bhe unda a e m the nc land Lalled 
Pul eya bayal of the capit 1 of Bclaga rti It wou d ipp ar Iron th 
ns^riptionthat ins Jama congr^gaiicn of Bujagara wasae.d m 
high veneration fo- its austerify. It was in admiration of tl.em that 
Kesavanandi* who was himself an ascetic and dcsciplt* of Mesha- 
nandibha^taraka of the s.imei><rna, made this grant*. 

Citanumda Raya again appears in A. D. 1063. The inscription 
says that he was acting as king in that year, when he made a 
grant of “the vadda-ravula and pcrjfunka (or principal customs 
dues) to the god. . .of the. , .agraimra” 

In the two inscriptions from Belagarai, spoken of above, Cha- 
inunda Raya i.i -jaid to be a muiuray^stha/u > 

This title has been variously mteipretod by the epigraphists. When 
m 1875 Dr, Fleet publi'ihed the in-.cription he found at Belagam’ 
in Thd Indian Antiquary, he transli^ted this expression a; ‘ho who 
!cas tliree royal haltd of audience’ But he soon found out hi? mis- 
take and in another article which he contributed ir. the following 
year to The Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society he 
took this expression to mean m'drurayasthapanachdrya 
oaissartpsstsed), or the establisher of MQru kings''. Mr, Rice on the 
other hand has rendered the same expression as ‘a brave at the 
court of three kings’®. This seems to be more accurate not merely 
because the Mutu country is far removed from the Baiiavasi pro- 
vince, but because this rendering is simple and direct. 

Who were these three king.': whose court was thus adorned by 
Chamunda Raya? We suppose that they were the three Chalukya 
Emperors, namely Vikramaditya V. Jayasimha III and Somesvara I 
According to this theory therefore, Chamunda Raya entered the 
services of the Chalukyas towards the end of Vikramaditya V’s reign 
and remained in office sometime after 1063. In fact one of his 
inscriptions tells us that he was acting at this time as king oi. er 
the whole of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, having for his mi- 
nister Somanathaiya, and that he made a grant of the vadda-rSvula 


i Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Camrese Inscription, / A., IV, p. 181 . 

I FC VJt It 
3 Ibicj!,’ Sfc,' 120; Fleet, o.c., p. 179. 
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and the perjjunka to the god of the agrahara^. He seems to have 
retired for good from service somewhere before A. D. 1066, for 
after this date he is heard of no more. 

It appears from one of these inscriptions from Bejagami that 
this city was the capital of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand when 
Chamuijda Raya was the governor of this province and as will 
presently be seen, it continued to enjoy this unique privilege when 
other governors succeeded him in the interval. 

We must not suppose however that Chamunda Raya was 
the governor of Banavasi all the while. The work of efficient 
administration and defence required his presence in other parts of 
the Empire and accordingly the Banavashnad was placed under 
new. governors. In the year 1053 when perhaps there was compa- 
rative peace in the kingdom, Mailala-devi, one of the wives of 
Somesvara was appointed to the governorship of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand ^ This was the year when the Chalukyas had 
won the eventful battle of Koppam, whose exact date is given as 
May 23rd, loss'*. Though Rajendra, the brother of the Chofa King 
slain on this occasion, subsequently retrieved the losses by biinging 
in reinforcement, his attention was soon diverted by fresh troubles 
at home consequent on the rival candidates contesting the succes- 
sion with him ^ 

But it is clear from another inscription dated 1055-56 that this 
important province was soon entrusted together with the Ganga- 
vadi Ninety-six Thousand to Vikramaditya, the son of Somesvara I 
The same inscription informs us that the actual governor of Bana- 
vasi at this period was King Harikesari, of the Kadatnba family. 

Tiiis change was doubtless effected because of the renewed 
warfare by the Cholas under their new King Rajendra Choja, who, 
having suppressed his political opponents at home, had now 
launched on the aggressive policy of his predecessors Vikra- 


* E. C. vn, Sk, 11. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 504. (Ink impression by Dr. Fleet) 

3 Cam. Desa Inscriptions, I, p- 122, referred to by Fleet, o, c., p. 440. The 
ink impression of the record, says Dr. Fleet, does not include the 
date. 
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raaditya remained as Viceroy m the south ti 1 A D 1C^‘ and it 
may be presumed that t le Banavasi and t e NclamDavadi piovm 
ces, continued to be administered during this period by his subor- 
dinate Harikesari. 

There is a viragal of the time of Vikramaditya which gives 
him Ganga titles and calls him Chalukya-Ganga-i eimmanadi-Vikra- 
maditya-deva. It records that his great minister was a certain 
Perggade Naranayya, chief of the Karanas, who was enjoying the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. The same viragal informs us that m 
A. D. 1038 when Vikramaditya was the governor of the provinces 
named above, a force of Bedas penetrated into Mudyangen, 
seized the cows and dishonoured the women. The ur-gavunda 
Machayya fought against these barbarians and having killed many 
of them, recovered the cows at Belagavatti, but was at length 
overpowered by the superior numbers of the enemy*. 

A grant issued in A.D. 1068 represents Lakshmanripa, who 
was "the chief master of robes" at the court of SOme^vara I, as 
ruling the Banavasi enuntry"*. He was propably the immediate 
successor of Vikramaditya, and acted as governor from 1066-1068 
A. D. 

The grant of Laksltmatia above referred to was issued in the 
reign of King Bhuvanaikamalla, i. e. the Chalukya King Some^vaia 
II It begins with the eulogy of his father's rule, who left no evil 
persons or enemies in Kuntala. It is said that the kings of Lata 
Kalihga, Ganga, Karahata, Turuslika, Vat ala, Chola, Karnafaka, 
Saurashtra, Malava, Daiirnna, Kosala, Keiala and other countries 
gave tribute to him and were confined to their own boundaries. He 
boasts of having slain Magidha, Andhra, Avanti, Vanga. Dravila, 
Kuru, Khasa, Abhira, Pahchala, Lala and other kings and, made their 
forces serve him. In spite of all these wars the strength of his arm 
and the energy of his soul were not exhausted, and he is said to 
have set out alone (for svarga) as if to fight against Indrn, defeat 
him and make him give tribute. Accordingly on the 8th day of 
Chaitra bahala, the year Kilaka, 990 (29th March, Ifjbs), 
performing the supreme yoga, he breathed his last in the Tunga- 
bhadra. The reason for performing this rite, which is commonly 
known d»Jalasamadhi * is given by Bhi ha^^a In h s Vikramonka 



dSvacharita. According to him King Some^vara I was seized wi 
a severe fever, and feeling that his end was approaching, had hi 
self conveyed to the banks of the Tungabhadra. While bathin 
in the river after having given away much gold in charity, he wad-' 
ed in untill the water reached his neck and amidst the din of the 
v/aves and the sound of all kinds of musical instruments deliberately 
drowned himself *. 

The inscription goes on to say that on the 7th day of Vaikakha 
kaddha, the year Kllaka, S. 990 (11th April, 1068), I e. fourteen days 
after this tragic event, his eldest son Somesvara 11 assumed the 
sovereignity with all the royal insignia, and “the whole desire of 
the world was drawn to him". The Chola King thought of taking 
advantage of the youth and inexperience of the new ruler, and is 
said to have exclaimed: “A new reign (a kingdom) fit only for a hero; 
now is the time to invade it, 1 will surround Gutti and besiege it”- 
This he did with a considerable army. Somesvara at once mustered 
a strong force to oppose him, and on the advanced cavalry coming 
into contact a fierce battle ensued, in which the Chola army was 
routed and dispersed. Consequently all the foreign kings are said to 
have been stnken with terror, and gladly became Somesvara’s vas- 
sals. After this victory Lakshma, who is represented as indispensable 
to the Chalukya kingdom as the governor of Banavasi, was given a 
royal sdsana which conferred extraordinary honours upon him* 
“junior is King Vikrama-Gahga to me; to that Permraadi-Deva; the 
next junior is Vlra Nola.nba-Deva; to me, to Permraadi, and to 
Singi you are the junior, but to you all (the rest) are juniors”, said 
Somesvara, thus ranking him next to the royal family. Lakshmana 
became the lord of the great Banavasi-nad, Vikrama-Nolamba was 
rewarded with the fief of Nolamba-Sindavadi, and Ganga-matjdal- 
ika became the governor of the territory beginning from Alam-pura. 
Bhuvanaikamalla gave them these countries, in view of their 
being as a long bar or defence to the south *. 

Lakshmatia is said to have trodden down Kohkana, driven back 
the seven Kombu, and uprooted the seven Male. He is styled Raya- 
danda Gopala, and united in himself the chief heroic characters of 
both the Ramayana and the Bhdrata 

His minister and chief treasurer was ^antinatha, a distinguish- 
ed Jaina poet. He had the title of Sarasvatl-mukha-makura, and he 


* Buhler, Vikramankadevacharlta, pp. vv. 44-68. 
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was the author of the Sukumaracharita He persuaded Lakshmatja 
to bu! d the woodei basadi of Malhkdmdda SanUt atha in Ba igrama 
(Belagaini), and he set up a stone pillar at the mam entrance, re- 
Cotmling all his names and titles. Having obtained the permission 
of the Emperor, he made a grant to the basadis of ail the property 
which formely belonged to the other basadis. 

Lakshma was in office for a very short period: for we see 
that in 1070 A. D. he was succeeded by the Ganga prince Udaya- 
ditya. A grant of the latter dated about A. D. 1070 gives him the 
titles of Maharajadhiraja parame^vara, boon lord of Kolala-puta, 
lord of Nandagiri, Vikrama-Ganga and Jayad-uitaranga, and adds 
that he was ruling the Gangavadi, Banavasi and the Santajige 
provinces h The lecords of 1074 style him the mahasamantadhipati, 
the great minister, maha-prachanda-dagdanayaka, chief over the 
property of the court, great senior minister of peace and war, and 
mane-verggade-dandanayaka He is described in these inscrip- 
tions as tire governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
Santalige Thousand ^ from which we conclude that a new governor 
was appointed at this date for the Gangavadi province. His 
Kerehaili (Magai Taluqua) grant informs us that he was in charge 
of the taxes, such as the 5ayar,the vadda-rdvula and the perjjunka 
of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the bilkode and the perjjunka 
of the Santalige Thousand *. 

It appears from his inscriptions that Udayaditya was a generous 
prince who combined the man of dissipation with the devotee. We 
are told in one of these epigraphs that he laved the feet of the god 
Qarude^vajaof the Mulasthana Kerehaili and made a grant eitirer of 
money or of land to the students Another record represents him as 
granting, for the god’s perpetual lamp and for oil for the lights of the 
matha at Kultor, half the revenue of the four customs dut:es of the 
vadda-rSvula, the petjfunka, and the two bilkode that were levied on 
all the impoi ted articles at this place On tlie other hand a third 
inscription of his records a grant made by him to the dancing girls 
for the purpose of buying looking glasses which incident might 

* J2. C, VEI, Sk, 109. 
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perhaps suggest that he was a great lover of dancing. It may also 
be interred from another epigraph of the same period that he 
hopelessly lapsed into debauchery, and his official duties must 
in consequence have suffered from neglect. There is a grant he 
made to a dancing girl by name Lachhavi-devi, who apparently was 
his mistress. The record describes her as “the beloved of his heart 
and eyes, constant shaier in a thousand supreme delights and 
pleasures, equal to a second Lakshmi, by nature formed for good 
fortune, in gifts the Vidyadhari (or fairy) of the world, skilled in all 
accomplishments, with eyes of the wild partridge {chakdra), with 
graceful languid gait, devoted to singing and dancing, a head-jewel 
of intelligence, a protecting jewel to dependents, to beggars a 
moving treasure-urn, obtainer of a boon from the goddess Sarada, 
Udayaditya-deva’s other half, mistress of astonishing feeling and 
sentiment in bright and new mode of charming’' ^ 

It was probably at this period when Udayaditya was whiling 
away his time with his mistress at Belagami and the two brothers 
Somesvara and Vikramaditya were engaged in a disastrous civil war 
that KIrttivarmma renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas and as- 
serted his independence®. We have seen that the rebellion was 
promptly subdued by Jayake^il of Goa, and Udayaditya who had 
failed in his duty was either degraded or dismissed from his office 
on the accession of Vikramaditya. His name does not occur in the 
subsequent records till we come to A. D; 1112. 

The insurrection of Kirttivarmma taught a good lesson to the 
Chaiukya sovereign, inasmuch as it shewed him the necessity of 
exercising a stronger hold over the feudatories in the south. Accor- 
dingly we see him appointing his brother Jayasimha as the viceroy 
of Banavasi. Bilhaga says in his Vikramankadevacharita that soon 
after he took the reins of government into his hands Vikramaditya 
gave his younger brother the office of viceroy of Vanavasa The 
appointment was probably made about A. D. 1076. Forarecoid 
dated in the following year represents Jayasimha as already holding 
that position*. 

Jayasimha acted as Yuva-raja at Banavasi for a period of over 
four years. The records of this period style him “Yuva-raja Chalu- 
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kya-Pallava Permmanadi-deva Viia Nolamba,” and '„redit him with 
the wardenship of the Santajige Tiiousand, the Belvala Three Hun- 
dred, the PuUgere Three Hundred, and the Basavaili Thousands 

But the office Oi iv.aha^amantadhipali 01 govertioi was not abol- 
ished when jayasiriiha was appointed the viceroy. For Udayadi- 
tya’s place was in the meannme filled by Bannma-dtevarasa. From 
the two lecords of tins governor dated UJ77, we may infer 
that he held office directly under Vikramaditya, as ihey do nut refer 
to Jayasirnha as the superior of Barm ma-deva rasa®. This may lead 
us to conclude that during tne fi:st period of his viceroyalty 
Jayasimha’s duties mainly consisted in supervising the activities of 
the mahamaijdalesvaras, and he exercised little oi no control over 
the governors. The inscriptions of Barmnia-devarasa above referred 
to indicate that he was in charge of the same provinces as were 
governed by his predecessor IJdayaditya. I'hese were the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, Santajige Thousand and the eighteen agra- 
kams''^. 

Barmma-devarasa was soon succeeded by the daijdanayaka 
Bala-devayya. The Hthic record that nientio*iS his name is dated 
1080 A, D. and alludes to Yuva-raja jayasiihha as his imnrediate 
superior*. This shows that jayasimha hail by this time come to 
exercise autliority over the governors as veil. 

jayasimha held the office of viceroy til! A. I). 1080, when 
he was deposed. The circumstances leading to nis downfall arc 
narrated by Bilhana in his Vikruinankadcvacimrita. He tells us 
that towards the end of the rainy season, Vikiamadilya was inform- 
ed by a confidential adviser that Jayasiihha, Kis brother, was medi- 
tating treason. In proof of his assertion the leporter stated that 
Jayasimha was amassing wealth by oppressing his subjects, that he 
had increased his army and had subjected the forest tribes to him- 
self, that he was seeking the friendship of the Dravida king, and 
that, worst of all, he was trying to seduce Vikramadiiya’s soldiers 
from their allegiance. Vikramaditya on the news of the treachery be- 
ing confirmed through the agency of his spies, addressed friendly 
exhortations to his brother to the effect that he should desist bom 
his evil purpose. But it was all in vain. Jayasithha, joined by 
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many mandallkas advanced northwards and encamped on the banks 
of the Krishna. Vikramaditya was thus compelled to take the field 
m self defence. Collecting a large army he also advanced to the 
Krishna. A battle was fought, Jayasimha's army was scattered and 
its leader was captured in his flightthrough the jungles. Bilhana con- 
cludes this woeful tale by saying that “though Vikrama would 
have had reason enough to deal hardly with the captive, he spoke 
kindly to him and consoled him"h But he does not tell us what 
finally became of Jayasirhha. 

It appears from an inscription of 1088 A.D. that a certain 
mahasaraantadhipati Gundamarasa was appointed about this time 
the governor of the Banavasi province. The record represents him 
as ruling “the kampana, the agrahara, both the vaMa-mvula and 
the hejjmka, and the bilkode in the Banavase-nad” The grant 
accords to him the titles of mahasamantadhipati, the great minister 
and dandanayaka, and mane-verggade dandanayaka. But we do not 
know how long he held this office, as this is the only record of his 
that is extant. It was probably under Gundamarasa that madhuva- 
payyawaa acting as the perggade of the Banavasi Twelve Thou- 
sand. The record which gives this detail is dated 1084 A.D®. 

Daijdanatha Srl-dharayya was very likely the successor of 
Gundamarasa. A grant of A.D, 1089 tells us that he was ruling the 
Melvatte vadSa-ravula and the two bilkode. The record gives him 
the usual titles of the governors *. Changa-devayya is said to be 
the perggade under him, and it appears that he was charged with 
the coHection of the grain customs of Banavasi 

Devappayya Chavepdarasa was the next governor of Banavasi. 
A record of about A.D. 1092 gives him the titles of great minister 
and general, superintendent of the guards of the female appart- 
meiits, and perggade dandanayaka of the Banavasi-nad 

Dr. Fleet has mentioned that in 1098-99 the Banavasi province 
was ruled by the dandanayaka Padraanabhayya A 

Mahapradhana, Banavasi-verggade, dandanayaka Anantapala, 
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also styled mahasamantadhipah, was the governor for the next 
thirteen years^ He was ndingthe Gajagaoda Six Hundred and the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand with the management of the ackcha- 
panmya tax of the S^ven-and-a-half Lakh country in about A. D. 
I i(X3 ®. The records of 1 103 and 1104 invest him with the govern- 
ment of the same districts and the management of the vaMa-ra-- 
villa and the perjjanka Hiereof In 1107 he is described as ruling 
the two Six Hundreds and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand*, and it 
js possible that in 1110 he held the same provinces L 

In 1112-13 the mahamandale^vara Udayaditya Ganga Pefmma- 
di-deva, of the Western Ganga family, was given the province of 
Banavas! Twelve Thousand and the Santalige Thousand. This is 
for the first and the last time we hear of this prince after his 
deposition in 1075 ", He remained in office for only one year, when 
Anantapala was again entrusted with the government of the 
Banavasi country s We may surmise that having now advanced 
in years Udayaditya died of old age. 

The Chalukya official in charge of the various taxes of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand during the governorship of Ai>antaj>a!a 
was one Gdvindarasa. He is not accoided any titles in the eaily 
Chalukya records, but tlie tafer ones indicate that lie rapidly ascen- 
ded the official ladder until at last he was made malmsamanta 
and confirmed in or about A.i). 1117 as the governor of the Bana- 
vast province We shall now trace his career. An inscription of 
about 1100 describes him as an ordinary Chalukya ofticial with the 
management of the Melvafte vadJa-rara/a L In 1103 he became a 
dandanay&ka and in the following year he was managing the 
vadda-ravula of the Banavasi province and the achchu-panndya of 
the Fifty Six ‘L In 1 107 he rose to the office of maha-prachanda-dan- 
dpnayakamd was in charge of the vadda-rdvula, the perjjanka, 
and the two bilkode of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand **, The title 
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of mahasatnantad iipafi was soon conferred upon him and m 1108 
he acted in the p ace of Anantapala as the governor of the Banavasi 
province . In 1117 however he was raised to the dignity of great 
minister and succeeded Anantapala as the governor of Banavasi*. 

Govinda-deva ruled for a period of six years when he was 
succeeded by the mane-verggade-dandanayaka Salipayya who is 
styled the great minister. In 1123 Salipayya had under him one 
Ramayya who was obviously the perggade of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand 

Bhogayya was the next Chalukya governor. An inscription of 
1126 calls him the Kannada minister for peace and war, general 
of the army and the mane-verggade dandanayaka. It also mentions 
one Medimayya who, as is plain from his title, was in charge of 
the vaMa-ravula. Here the governor is said to have granted 
to a temple ‘1 load in iOO loads of salt, and one hagaiovlGO 
loads of grain’ ^ 

We do not find the name of any governor in the inscriptions, 
for the subsequent period of fifteen years. This was possibly be- 
cause of the unsettled state of the country due to the protracted 
struggle between the Hoy sal as and the Kadambas. 
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Taila II 


was the son of ^antlvarmma il and of his Fa^dya consort 
i Siriya-de^ i TisC Kadainba inscriptii ns of thin [leriod do not 
say when precisely he ca!;u> in the ihrone. However the fact that 
the latest date for Santivarninia afforded by t:c epigraphs is A. D. 
loss ' and t'W' eai H -d rccc^rd of Taiia was issricd in 1099 ", tnay 
leid us to infer th?d A. Fh 109 1-9? was probably the year of his 
accession. 

The early records of this nilci mostly associate him with the 
goveniment <inlv of nati;>alh But all the later ones, as also that of 
Kargudari (llOH), invariably asseit that he was rniing the Hanga! 
as well as the Banavasi provinces h This miejd confirm our view 
that by virtue of the agreemenf that had been arrived at m the 
previous reign, Tailapa succeeded to thi* principality of Hangal, 
which was held by Ins father, while KTrttivarmina continued to 
govern the Banavasi Twelve Thousand till about A. D. 1116 when 
he died®. Thereafter however the two provinces weie brought 
under the rule of Tailapa, In fact his records issued after this date 
contain grants made by him both to private persons and to public 
institutions within the Banavasi-nad h These records also indicate 
that in the latter part of his reign he acquired the Santaiige Thou- 
sand *. 
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We are told in one of his early inscr ptions that he mamed 
a Pandya princess named Bachafa-devi ^ She was probably a 
sister of Tribhuvanamalla, the Pandya ruler of Uchchangi, who 
was a contemporary of Tailapa®. This event might suggest a 
political alliance concluded between the two neighbouring powers 
with a view to the defence of each other’s territories. Indeed a 
glance at the state of affairs in the Dekkan would show us that the 
position of these chiefs as raahamandalesvaras was at this time 
seriously threatened by the growing powet of the Hoysalas. The 
latter had risen to prominence by the distinguished services they 
had rendered to the Chaiukyas in their wars against the Choi as 
and the Malawas, and were now attempting to impose their over- 
lordship on the neighbouring kings. 

It seems possible that in compliance with the terms of the 
treaty, Tailapa was forced into a war with the Hoysalas in 1116, 
when the latter under their great King Vishviuvardhana attacked 
the Pandyas. The result of this expedition was that the Paijdyas 
were defeated at the battle of Durame ^ and the conquest of Uch- 
changi was soon completed by Chama-deva, the general of Vish- 
Ouvardhana ^ 

On the conclusion of this war, Vishnuvardhana started to lead 
predatory excursions into the Kadamba territories. These inroads 
were undertaken possibly with the object of revenging himself 
on the Kadambas for having assisted the Pandyas. The two 
undated inscriptions assigned to 1120 A.D. describe him as “the 
capturer of Gangavadi, Nojambavadi, Uchchangi and Hanungal”'^. 
Moreover they also style him ‘Vira-Ganga Poysala-Deva’, in 
contrast to the later records which add the word ‘Kadamba’ to his 
titles. This shows that he had not as yet conqueied the Kadam- 
bas, but was merely raiding their kingdom. In fact the Hoysala 
inscriptions of this period speak of him as ‘subduing the pride of 
the Kadambas’ which obviously means that he had not subdued 
them when this grant was issued. 

Vishnuvardhana continued to lead military expeditions of this 
kind till A. D. 1130, when he attacked Hangal itself with the inten- 
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ion of fInaHy overt|jr<fwing jlic Kadambas, and annexing iheii 
ungdom It was probably hehtrc he basieged Hangai riiat ke 
ideated IVia^aijia and took pussi Banavasi "vlasanu was 

very likely the Katla^nba governor of Banavasi: for an inscription 
of 1130 styles hiin ‘rnandalika’ The h'oysala r.cnrd o; 1137 re- 
ferring to this battle states tied Vis-'.-navardiiana (ie-d.oyeii 'Yuol 
and branch Masana, wht) wa-, afonnc.n to toe ", and'VnKe 

down Banavasi Twelve Tlunisam! ui his kudita (aecotuit book)'**. 

After reducing Banavasi, Visli«nvardha,ia .seems iOiiave n.'O- 
ceeded iioith to Hangal, the capita of the Kadambas. On the way 
he was md by Taila Niiga, the botthor-in-iaw and I 'eiieraiissiino 
of Tailapa-deva, who seems to have attCiiipLed to prevent Vishtju- 
vardhana from crossing the Dharma stream, which liei, halfway 
between Banavasi and Haneal. Diu Vismia vardhana succeeded in 
making his way across the nvei, alter dvfe;uing and slaying the 
Kadamba general. It may be inh.ied from the viragal giving us 
this valuable piece of infuniiation, *l<:d this !;atBe was fought on 
the river, since a ratt seem ■■ in have [dayed its part during 

the action ^ The Kadamba army prtsbably escaped to Hangal^ 
closely pursued by the Iluysalas, who subsequently besieged 
the capital. Tailapa put up a very .stout resistance, as can be 
gathered from the two Hoysala viragafs, which may be assigned 

to this period. These memori.i! tai>!vfs whilst exulting fne valour 
of the Hoysaja heroes that fell on thi i occ.ision also throw some 
light on the desperate figlil that was nnintainLid by the Kadam- 
bas. “When Viahnuvardliuiia was ruling'’, says one of these 
viragals, “on liis besieging the fort of I tanungal, Deva. the RakUasa 
warrior of Bidirur, attacked the troops of elepiiants and horses, 
but finding the supply of arrows exhausted, lie .applied to Devag'ja, 
and being favoured with his quiver, marched again to the battle, 
killed many and attained the wodd of gods” The other vhagal 
refers to Vishnu vardhana’s general Muruvanahisa of Bidirur, who 
fought “against the troops of fclephaats and horses in the fort of 
Hangal and attained the world of gods” 

But the efforts of Tailapa wore of no avail. The fort was 
very likely surrendered to tlie oitemy and Tailapa himself was 


1 Cf. below, p. 132. * *'• C,, Vll, HI, 47. 

» B. C,, V, BI, 17. * £.C„V,B1, 17. 

s Appendix, No. HI, 11. 

‘MAR ime p, 5i 
f IWd. p.3£. 
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either killed in the thick of the fight or was captured and behea e 
by Vishijuvardhana, The Hoysala records give us the ver- 

sion *, while the Kadamba inscription merely says that he 
^varga on Monday, November 14th. 1130".^It also records 
this day Boppana, the younger brother of Masaijayya 
good his word (given) for the occasion (velevakyain)-, ’web 
svarga with Tailapa-Deva”. This would perhaps mean th^t 
pana, in fulfilment of the vow he had taken to live and die w 
the King, committed suicide on the death of Tailapa, _ ,, 

It may be inferred from a viragal of A. D. 1127, that 
was also engaged in hostilities at this date with the Santara King 
Permadi. The possible reason for this strained relationship 
that the ^antara King being dispossessed of his dominions either y 
his overlord or by Taila, attempted to recover his lost ^ 

force of arms. Hence he invested the city of isapura, fo^ ^ , 

relief , the mane-veggade da^danayaka Masanayya sent his^'^ 
army under his brotiier-in-law Kaliga Nayaka'*. The 
troops were easily dispersed, for we find the Santalige Th^ns 
in a record of 1130 still in the possession of the Kadambas*- 

Tailapa-deva though he failed in his foreign polipy* . ^ 
nevertheless remarkably successful in the internal 
of his kingdom. He had above all the good of his subjects 

which is attested by the large public works he undertook j 

staft^u 

the 


in 


hisjreign. It can be deduced from a record of 1129 that 

many useful schemes for the improvement of agriculture 

country. Fresh channels and tanks were constructed by 0 ^^ 

and the uncultivated land was thus brought under cultivation - 

the other band liberal arts were not neglected. The records s 

that considerable stimulous was given to learning and to 

The agrahara of Belagami received his patronage in ^ „ 

whicb ne 


manner". He repaired old shrines and built new ones 


endowed with rich grants of land An inscription of 1107 J®* 


that he worshipped the feet of Mahendra Soma Pandita-si®^^' 


and 


ocharya of the sanctuary of Maha-svayambhu-SomanSt^^ 
granted as an imperial gift the town of Kailavana for th© ^ 
tenance of the temple®. Another inscription of A.D. 1120,, 


1 JS. C.,xn, Tp,31. * £. C., Vil, HI, 47. s £. C, VlII, Sb, 

^ E. C., Vli, HI, 47. 5 E. a, VlII, Sb. 359. s E. C., VII, Sk. 

■> Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Camrese Inscripthtns, L A., X, p. 254. 

• £ / XVI p 42. 
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the entrance of HalekCite at states tlmt lie made a grant of 

three plots of fertile land to the kniple of the god flaniinran, for 
the purpose ol supplying sandu! wood and inceic-e to the god and 
clothes and loin cloth to the ascetics. I'urthcr in order to meet the 
usual expenses, he bequeathed tu tlie tesnp'c c part of the tax on 
pepper and salt-haga h 

The inscriptions of Tailapa nientitsn the name of peregade 
Naga-deva, who was probably the excise commissiemer of the 
country. Ho is described as the chief minister uf the inightj 
Tailapa-deva. Tiie customs official undo-r him was one Ke^irafa 


* Appendix, No. ill, 0. 

* Ibid., 10, 
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CHAPTER X 


Mayuravarmma III 


'^he war between the Kadambas and the Hoysajas continued m 
^ the reigii of Mayuravarmma III. He was the eldest son of Tai- 
lapa and succeeded the latter on his death during the siege of 
Hangal ^ The two inscriptions of this ruler dated 1031 describe 
him as the ruler of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand*, the Hangal 
Five Hundred, and the SantaHge Thousand, which clearly shows 
that the Kadambas had not been completely vanquished, but were 
still fighting for their possessions. 

It may be inferred from a viragaS at Hangal that Masanayya, 
the veteran general of the Kadambas, was conducting the operat- 
ions. For it avers that at the request of “Masana who was the 
patron and superior Nayaka, Basava of great prowess, for the 
protection of the titles of the boy king Herama, mounted his 
horse to fight with Malla at the head of 500 cavalry of 
Tailapa. Basava drove away the besiegers with great vehemence, 
struck to drive away the enemy, being angty, conquered some of 
them, and cut thorn into halves’' The boy king mentioned here 
by the name of Hemma was probably Mayuravarmma, who, it 
would appeal, was young at the death of his father. Mayuravarmma 
was evidently his title and Herama was most likely his real name, 
it IS possible that in the midst of this struggle Mayuravarmina died, 
for in the following year (1132) we see his brother Mallikarjuna 
ruling the same provinces of Banavasi Twelve Thousand and 
Hangal Five Hundred 


i E. C., Vill, Sb, 49; Vil, HI, 47. 

s Cam. Desa Inscriptions, I, pp, 703, 706, referred to by Fleet, Kanaresc 
Dynasties, p. 562. s Appendix, No. Ill, 12; E. C., VII, HI, 47. 

Cam, Desa Inscriptions, I, p. 636, referred to by Fleet, Kanarcse Dynas- 
ties, p, 562. 
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Maliikarjuna 


lyiaUikariuna vt.'ry probably succeeded for the time being m 
^”^c)usting the Hoysalas trom Hangal and Banavasi. A viragal 
'U the year 1138 remniks that Vira-Oan-^a Hoysala-deva set out on 
arr expedition of cnncp!e,<t, and crossing over t!ie Tufigabhadra, 
marched to B-niavasi-nad, .mJ in Dhanur-niasa, of the Saka year 
lOoU, the year Kalavakri, laid siege to Banavasi and the fort of 
Hangal This campaign was evidently necessitated by the recov- 
cry of his lust territiines by Mallikarjitna. We are told that on this 
occasion ihe loiter entrusted the defence n! the fort to his veteran 
general Masatja “ . Pmiher m order to divert the attention of 
Vishijinvardhan;., the Kadaiiiba King seems to have instructed Jakkt 
-sefti tf) laid Hiria-Magudi, wliich was prtibably a stionghold of 
the Hoysajas However in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 
brave Kadaniba monarch, the expedition resulted in a great success 
fur Vishnuvardhana, A grant which he issued in the following year 
describes him as tlu “capturerof Talakadu, Kohgu, Nangali, Gahg- 
avadi, Nolambavadi, Banavase and Hanungal”, and states that he 
was at this time “in the camp of Ihu royal city {rajadhani) Bafika- 
pnra ruling the kingdom of the world” It was very likely soon 
after the fail of Hangal that the fierce battle at Bahkapur, referred 
io in a viragal of this period, was fought between the Kadambas 
and the Hoysalas. The latter again came out victorious and Masana 
of Tagarc, who was the genera! of the Kadamba forces, lost his son, 
SDvaoa on the battle-field ^ Consequently Bahkapur passed into the 


i £. C., V, Bl, 202. 

3 J5. C.. vni, Sb. 414. 

‘ MuA R 1926 p 45 


* M. A. R., 1926, p. 45. 
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hands of Vishriuvardhana who made it one of his capitals 
Having temporarily deprived Jayakesi II, the Goa Kadamba King, 
of his province of Haisi in 1140, Vishnuvardhana was ruling that 
year from his capital oi Bahkapur his vast kingdom, which com- 
prised the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Palasige Twelve Thousand and the Six Hundreds 
“under the shadow of his sole umbrella” ® . He seems to have made 
Hangal also one of his residences, for in the same year we see him 
with his crowned Queen Bammala-devi ruling the kingdom from 
Hangal ^ We also learn from an inscription in the Sorab Taluqua 
that he appointed his own governor to collect the regalia from the 
province of Banavasi ^ thereby flouting the authority of the Empe- 
ror who alone possessed the right to collect the imperial dues from 
this province. In fact jagadekamalla the reigning Emperor had al- 
ready had his governor in the Banavasi province in the person of 
the Perggade-dandanayaka Bamraanayya^ 

In the same year when Vishnuvardhana v/as at bis royal city 
of Bahkapura, Jayakesi 11, the Goa Kadamba King, taking advant- 
age of his absence, raided the city of Hangal". This he did 
probably in retaliation of the predatory raid of the Hoysajas in 
that year on Pala^ika (Haisi), which was one of the seats of 
jayakesi’s government'’. 

But the triumph of Vishnuvardhana was soon clouded by the 
arrival and attack of the Sinda chief Permadi. The military 
activities of the Hoysaias had iong attracted the notice of the Cha- 
lukya Emperor Jagadekamalla II, who eventually deputed his loyal 
feudatory Permadi I to check their growing power. A Sinda 
record assigned to A. D, 1144, speaking about this campaign of 
Permadi says: “He seized upon the royal power of Poysala, who 
was the foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the 
reputation of being himself proof against all reverses. Going to 
the mountain passes of the marauder Bittiga, plundering him, 
besieging Dhorasamudra, and pursuing him till he arrived at, and 


* E. C., V, Cn, 199. 

* Ibid., Ak, 18. 

* £. C, XII, Gb, 13. 

* £. C., VIII, Sb, 348. 
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chapter XI 


Mallikafjuna 


Mallikarjuna very probably succeeded for the time being in 
iYl-ousting the Hoysalas from Hangal aiidBanavasi. A viragal 
yf the year 1138 remarks that VTra-Ganga Hoysala-deva set out on 
an expedition of conquest, and crossing over the Tungabhadra, 
marched to Banavasi-nad, and in Dhanur-masa of the Saka year 
1060, the year Kalayukti, iaid siege to Banavasi and the fort of 
Hangal \ This campaign was evidently necessitated by the recov- 
ery of his lost territories by Mallikarjuna. We are told that on this 
occasion the latter entrusted the defence of the fort to his veteran 
general Masana * . Further m order to divert the attention of 
Vishnuvardhana, the Kadamba King seems to have instructed Jakki 
-setti to raid Hiria-Magudi, which was probably a sttonghold of 
the Hoysalas**. However in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 
brave Kadamba monarch, the expedition resulted in a great success 
for Vishnuvardhana. A grant which he issued in the following year 
describes him as the “capturerof Talakadu, Kohgu, Nangali, Gahg- 
avadi, Nolambavadi, Banavase and Hanufigal and states that he 
was at this time “in the camp of the royal city {rajadhani) Bahka- 
pura ruling the kingdom of the world” ^ . It was very likely soon 
after the fail of Hangal that the fierce battle at Bahkapur, referred 
to in a viragal of this period, was fought between the Kadambas 
and die Hoysalas. The latter again came out victorious and Masana 
of Tagare, who was the general of the Kadamba forces, lost his son, 
Sova^a on the battle-field Consequently Bahkapur passed into the 
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hands of Vishnuvardhana who made it one of his capitals 
Having temporarily deprived Jayakesi II, the Goa KadambaKing, 
of his province of Halsi in 1140, Vishjnuvardhana was ruling that 
year from his capital ot Bankapur his vast kingdom, which com- , 
prised the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, the Banavasi Twelve | 
Thousand, the Palasige Twelve Thousand and the Six Hundreds 
“under the shadow of his sole umbrella" ® . He seems to have made^ 
Hangal also one of his residences, for in the same year we see hin^S 
with his crowned Queen Bamraaia-devi ruling the kingdom from'^ 
Hangal We also learn from an inscription in the Sorab Taluqua s 
that he appointed his own governor to collect the regalia from the 1 
province of Banavasi^, thereby flouting the authority of the Empe- 
ror who alone possessed the right to collect the imperial .dues from 
this province. In fact Jagadekamalla the reigning Emperor had al- 
ready had his governor in the Banavasi province in the person of 
the Perggade-dapdanayaka Bammanayya^ 

In the same year when Vishnuvardhana was at his royal city 
of Bahkapura, Jayakesi 11, the Goa Kadamba King, taking advant- 
age of his absence, raided the city of Hangal ^ This he did 
probably in retaliation of the predatory raid of the Hoysalas in 
that year on Pala^ika (Halsi), which was one of the seats of 
jayakesi’s government''. 

But the triumph of Vishnuvardhana was soon clouded by the 
arrival and attack of the Sinda chief Permadi. The military 
activities of the Hoysalas had long attracted the notice of the Cha- 
lukya Emperor Jagadekamalla II, who eventually deputed his loyal 
feudatory Permadi I to check their growing power. A Sinda 
record assigned to A. D. 1 144, speaking about this campaign of 
Permadi says: “He seized upon the royal power of Poysal a, who 
was the foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the 
reputation of being himself proof against all reverses. Going to 
the mountain passes of the marauder Bittiga, plundering him, 
besieging Dhorasamudra, and pursuing him till he arrived at, and 
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took the city of Belupura, king Perma, of great glory— driving him 
before him with the help of his sword, arriving at the mountain 
pass of Vahadi, and overcoming all obstacles —acquired celebrity 
m the world. Pursuing and seizing in war the friends, (mighty) 
as elephants (though they were), of the kings who joined king Bit- 
tiga in the work of slaughter, (Fermadi) unequalled in his great im- 
petuosity, brought them {back as captives) with derisive cheers” 
Though Vishnavardhana died in 1141 ^ after his defeat at the 
hands of theSinda chief, the struggle was continued for r peiiod 
of two years more. A viragal of A. D. 1 143 records that when 
Tribhuvanamalla Malli-devarasa (Mallikarjuna) “was ruling the 
kingdom of the Haive Five Hundred, Mahalige, Kondarade, Kab- 
bmialige, the Four bada and Mogala nad in peace and wisdom, — 
Hoysaja having raised a great army against Mahalige, — the 
great hero Hakara, overthrowing the army of elephants, horses, 
chariots and foot-soldiers, putting the force to flight, gained th<. 
world of the gods”®. But it seems certain that this war was con- 
cluded before A. D, 1145. Malhkajuna was probaoiy restored to 
his dominions by tne imperial general. A Kadamba inscription ot 
1145 describes him as ruling his kingdom under the Chalukya 
emperor Perma-Jagadekanalla II k 


‘ Fleet, Old Canaress and Sanscrit Inscriptions relating !o ihc Chief lams 
of the SindavamsaJ. B, B. R. A XI, pp. 244-245 
2 £. C., VI, Cn, 95. 

^ £. C., VIII, Sa, 58. 
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CHAPTER XU 


Tailama 


M allikarjuna did not long survive Vishnuvardhana, his adversary. 

He followed him to the grave in or about A-D. 1146 and was 
succeeded by Tailama, who probably was his brother K The latter, 
seems to have ruled for a short period of five years, and his reign 
was on the whole uneventful The warlike spirit of the Hoysalas 
evidently suffered a check for want of capable military leaders 
Narasimha, the so i and successor of Vishguvardhana, was a mere 
child of eight years*, at the death of his father, and throughout 
his life he remained a weak ruler. 

it was probably in the reign of Tailama that Goravarasa, who 
appears to have been the son of Boppa“, freed himself of the control 
of the Kadambas of Hangal and asserted his independence. Boppa 
was a member of the branch of the Kadamba family which was 
m charge of the Nagarkhanda Seventy in the time of Taila *. By 
this time the wars of Vishnuvardhana had considerably weakened 
the power of the King of Hangal; and this weakness of the central 
government was possibly taken advantage of by the governor of 
the Nagarkhagda Seventy Goravarasa, to establish his own inde- 
pendence. A record assigned to about A.D. 1145 confers on him ail 
the titles that usually accompany the Kadamba kings. The inscrip- 
tion also tells us that after hearing a discourse, on dharmma and 


i Fleet, Kanarese DymsUes, p. 562. The inscription does not seem to have 
been published. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 93, Cf, Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. lOI. 
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in an inscription at Lakshmesvar under the name of Bikki. E. I. 
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washing the feet ol the 32 (XX) Brahma IS he remitted certain dues 
w taxes, for the repose of the soui of his senior queen Santaie-devi, 
who had died a few days before h Another record of Goravarasa 
refers to a war waged by him \ 

Goravarasa seems to have ruled for a period of over five years, 
when it seems iikeiy he was defeated or more probably slain by 
^dti-deva, the son of Tailatna, who, as we shall presently see, 
was a more successful monarch than his father. 


' C., Yin, Sb, 67 . 

^ ibid., Sb, 46. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Kirtti=’deva 


l^irtti-deva, the eldest son of Tailama, ascended the throne in 

or about A. D. I151h He remained as the feudatory of the 
Chalukyas for the first five years of his reign, after which he 
seems to have acknowledged the Kajachurya Bijjala as his liege- 
lord. 

This period witnessed the steady decline of the western Chalu- 
kya supremacy, Bijjala of the Kalachurya family, who discharged 
for a time the dual functions of general and minister of the Cha- 
iukyas, misused the enormous power he had acquired by virtue of 
these offices to the destruction of the sovereignty of the latter®. 
We learn from one of the inscriptions that consequent on the 
overthrow of the Chalukya power, Taila HI, who was then the 
Chalukya Emperor, was forced to beat a precipitate retreat south- 
wards to take refuge at Banavasi This event transpired in 1156 

The province of Banavasi was at this time in the possession 
of the Kadamba King Mauli-Tadapa, who was, according to the 
Lakshmesvar record, the grandson of Taila IP, and probably a bro- 
ther of Kirtti-deva. It may be inferred from this inscription that 
Vira-Paiidya of Uchchangi was a feudatory of the Kadambas and 
that he was in charge of the Puligere country. 

What befell the Chalukya Emperor in the South is not record- 
ed in the epigraphical records. But it is at all events evident that 
the Kadambas were made to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Kalachuryas only after a good deal of pressure was brought 
to bear upon them. In fact one of the inscriptions of Bijjala seems 


i B. c., VIII, Sb, 179. 
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lo allude to an expedition undertaken by him with the object of 
conquering the Kadambas, when it records that he took possession 
of “the jewelled earrings, the rutting elephants and all possessions 
of the lord of the Vanavasi country, who bowed down in fear” \ 
That hostilities broke out at this period is also evidenced from 
the two viragals which are dated respectively iu A. D. 1559 and 
1162. The first of these viragals says: “ Hiriya-Nayaka’s 
brother-in-law Chikka-keta, (.obedient to) the mind's order of. . 
Biliaya, the senior general of the Banavase-nad, appointed by the 
Kad(araba) King, the mahl-mandalesvara Kumara-kirtti-deva — 
when the whole of Bijjaija-Deva’s officers, the Chauti Kings, and 
am army under twelve chieftains came and laid siege to tiie Gutti 
fort, and the town was ruined,. . .the archers were following, and 
the spearmen were beaten,— chopping in pieces and slaying many, 
Ketana gained the world of gods” The second viragal records: 
“When the rnahamagdalesvara Kirtti-Deva’sgreatminister, Kumara 
mandalikaBammarasa was ruling the kingdom in peace and wis- 
dom, Bijjana-Deva’s minister Soyavamarasa .. .was fighting, say- 
ing, ‘I will besiege Gutii',— Puileya Nayaka slew many and 

gained the world of gods”^ 

Nevertheless it is obvious that the Kadambas acknowledged 
the overlordship of the Kajachuryas about the year 1163. Fora 
Kadamba viragal of this year, as it lefers itself to the reign of Bij- 
jala, clearly implies that the Kalachuryas had by this time reduced 
the Kadambas to submission 

This was perhaps partly accelerated by the invasion of the 
Kadamba kingdom by the Santara King Jaga-deva. The iatter 
seems to have taken advantage of the weakness of the Kadambas, 
caused no doubt by their protracted struggle with the Hoysalas, 
and encroached on their territories. This is evidenced by an in- 
scription of Jaga-deva dated 1160 which says that he was ruling 
over the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, besides his hereditary 
province of the Santalige Thousand •\ Now it is definitely known 
that the former province was always in the possession of the Ka- 
dambas. Accordingly the fact that Jaga-deva is said to be ruling 


i 
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it in 1162 shows that he had conquered at least a part of it about 
this period 

Kirtti deva however soon succeeded in repulsing the San 
taras. We are told in an inscription of 1 163 that he marched with 
the mahamandalesvaras Ekkalarasa and Bammaiina, against the 
mahamaijdalesvara Jaga-devarasa They seem to have met with 
conspicuous success, as Jaga-deva was forced to leave the Ka- 
damba country and rush to the defence of his own capital. Kirtti- 
deva conquered almost half of the Santalige Thousand, and in 1165 
laid siege to Andasura, a fort of the Santaras very close to Hom- 
bucha, their capital. This siege is referred to both in the Kadam- 
ba and in the Santara records 

In his fight with the Santaras Kirtti-deva was probably helped 
by his overlord Bijjala. In fact a Santara record which refers to 
the same siege, explicitly states that Andasura was besieged by 
express orders of Bijjala. It may be that Jaga-deva, intoxicated 
by his early successes against the Kadambas, refused to acknow- 
ledge the Kalachurya supremacy; whereupon Bijjala dispatched 
his feudatories, mentioned in the record, and reduced him to sub- 
mission. That Jaga-deva eventually became a feudatory of the 
Kalachuryas is shown by a later Santara record which describes 
him as, ‘a dweller at the lotus feet’ of the Kalachurya Emperor 
Sdvideva ^ 

The expeditions of KTrtti-deva against the Hoysajas were 
crowned with equal success. During this memorable reign the 
Kadambas would appear to have recovered the whole of the terri- 
tory wrested from them by the Hoysala kings. We are told in a 
document of a later period that Kirtti-deva chased away his 
enemies from which we may conclude that during the weak rule 
of the Hoysala King Narasiifiha. Kirtti-deva gradually forced the 
Hoysalas to withdraw from the territory they had annexed under 
Vishnuvardhana. This was probably effected by re-capturing the 
Kadamba strongholds held by the enemy. This view is confirmed 
by a viragal of 1161 which represents mandalika Bammanna as 
investing the Ginnaiagundi fort ^ 


1 Ibid., Sb, 177. 
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U may be ascertained from an inscnption of the year 1173, 
that one of the generals of Kirtti-deva, named Gorava Kittiga, rose 
in insurrection against his royal master, and set himself up as an 
independent chief. Kirtti-deva had promoted him to the rank of 
a Samanta and invested him with the manneya or seigniory of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the command over five hundred 
soldiere. The record tells us that he abused the privileges which 
had been conferred upon him. He is said to have erected his 
camp at Andabajigatta-durgga, without acquainting his master 
with the scheme and getting his consent thereto, and succeeded 
m eliciting homage from the neighbouring gaudas. The latter, 
so runs the record, “ioining hands and placing his palaquin on 
their shoulders, gave him the umbrella'’. Then he received in au- 
dience the servants, and expressed his desire that they should be 
loyal to him, saying “whatever happens, I shall always have need 
of you”. These servants were possibly the five hundred soldiers 
who had been given to him by the Kadamba Kirtti-deva. They 
however remained loyal to the latter, and after gaining the confi- 
dence of the rebellious governor, put him to death. The record 
makes it obvious that as soon as the news of the insurrection 
reached the King, the latter dispatched Dasappa, the son of his 
faithful dagdanayaka Bhilia-Bhamma, against the rebel It is pos- 
sible that Kittiga was reduced to bitter straits by this general, 
whereupon the army which had joined hands with Kittiga at the 
preliminary stages of the revolt, turned against him, and in order 
to save their own skin, slew him and surrendered the Anda- 
baligatta fort to Dasappa, 

We learn from the last two inscriptions of Kirtti-deva that he 
was the feudatory of the Kalacharya King Raya Murari-Sovi-deva 
m 1170 A. D. and of Sankaraa in 1178®. 


i Ibid., Sa, 71. 

» £. C., VII, Sk, 171. 
3 E. C„ VIII, Sb, 431. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Banavasi under the Kaiachoryas 


obtain a clear glimpse of the political situation of the Dekkan 
during the period of the Kajachurya supremacy, we have to 
get into touch with the activities of the various Kalachurya go- 
vernors that were successively appointed to rule over the Bana- 
vasi-nad. 

We have already noticed that in about A. D. S 156 the Chalu- 
kya King Taila III was dethroned by Bijjala, who himself assumed 
the imperial pov/er. He appointed one Mayidevarasa as the go- 
vernor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand for the collection of the 
regalia, such as the hefjanka and the vadda-rdula^. But as has al- 
ready been shown, the authority of the Kalachuryas was not ac- 
knowledged by the Kadambas till A. D. 1163. 

The next notable figure in the galaxy of the Kalachurya go- 
vernors was Kisimayya. He is first mentioned in the records of 
about 1160^ In 1168 he is spoken of as touring through the 
Tadda-vadi Thousand, the Hangal Five Hundred, and the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, and on that occasion he made a grant to a 
temple at Belagarai ^ This was on the whole a period of respite 
for all the contending parties, and consequently peace flourished 
in the Dekkan down to 1179. 

In that year however the Hoysalas under their valiant King 
Baliala H commenced their inroads in the north, bent on re-con- 
quering all the territories which once formed part of their Empire 
In 1177 Uchchangi was reduced and the Pandya King Kama-deva 
brought to submission This defeat of the Pandyas brought them 


i E. C., VII. Sk, 190. 
s Ibid., Sk, 146. 
a ibid. Sic 92 
* E Ct, XU, Ck, 36. 



close to the imperial Kalachuryas and stimulated them to contest 
with the latter the supremacy over the Dekkan. Accordingly to 
meet the Hoysalas in battle, Sankama-deva, the Kajachurya Em- 
peror, deputed his veteran general Kavapayya to the south in about 
1179. The Kalachurya inscription speaking about this general 
says that having made a victorious expedition to the south, he 
came and pitched his camp in Bettaur(?)in the Banavasi country'^. 
Here he was probably met by the Hoysala King Ballala II, and the 
war dragged on for some time, but no decisive victory was won 
by either of the parties for a period of two years. In 1181 they 
appear to have concluded a treaty by which they agreed to sus- 
pend operations. This treaty was perhaps brought about through 
the mediation of Kesimayya, who seems to have been re-appointed 
this year the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. For the 
inscription clearly states that Ahava Malla, the Kalachurya King 
who succeeded Sankama, sent for Kesimayya and appointed him 
to govern the south so that “the country may have quiet” I That 
the Hoysalas and the Kalachuryas arrived at a settlement wc 
conclude from the statement in the same record that the Hoysaja 
officers were present when this grant was made. 


i E. C., XI, Dg, 44. 

• Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 117. 



CHAPTER XV 


Kama^deva 


I n the midst of this struggle Kirtti-deva died and was succeed- 
* ed by his son Kama-deva. It is highly probable that in the war 
with the Hoysalas, the Kadambas joined their overlords the Kala- 
churyas. A viragal of 1181 records: “The pratapa-chafcravartti 
Hoysana bhujabala vira-Ballala-Raya’s great minister Toya- 
Smgeya-dannayaka, when Basavaiya-Nayaka of Hanungal was 
inside the guard-house in the Udare fort, — on the mahaman- 
dalesvara Banka-Nayaka’s son-in-law Gangeya-Sahani, Beya- 
ma-Sahaiji and Javaneya-Nayaka, these three coming with all 
appliances and laying siege,— he fought, slew, distinguished 
himself and gained the world of gods”h Very likely the 
Hoysalas had captured this fort of Udhare some time before, and 
it was retaken by the Kadamba generals mentioned above®. 

The peace concluded between the Hoysalas and the Kala- 
churyas in 1181 was only a truce, and the two contending armies 
soon met at Hadadeyakuppa. VTra-Ballala was himself at the 
head of the Hoysala host while the Kalachurya forces were under 
the command of their King Murari-Kesava-Narasinga, and of the 
great general Gandapandava Channa-Kalama Sahani. The simil- 
arity of the name and the title suggests that he was the same Ka- 
vagayya who had led the victorious expedition to the south in 1 1791 
VTra-Ballala ordered the van of his army to attack the enemy* The 
fight that ensued must have been very desperate, each party mak- 
ing frantic efforts to win the day^ At last the battle was decided 


i E. C., Vn, Sk, 212. 

s We conclude that these were Kadamba generals, ior we have a Sahani 
who was the commander-in-chief of the Kadamba army which 
fonght against Vlra-BaJJala 
Q ante p 142. 
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in favour of the invincible Hoysalas and the Kalachurya power 
was completely crushed. 

This defeat of the Kalachuryas obviously helped the Chalukya 
Somesvara IV in his attempts to restore his family to indepen- 
dence. The Kalachuryas had become very unpopular on account 
of their persecution of the newly founded Lingayat sect ^ More- 
over Bijjala’s successors had not the capacity which he himself 
possessed. This probably gave the opportunity to the Chalukya 
partisans to come forward and publicly espouse their cause. We are 
told in a Hoysala record that the Kalachurya dandanayaka Bamma 
joined the Chalukyas and succeeded in seducing a considerable 
part of the Kalachurya forces which were under the command of 
ins own father ^ The latter was the loyal general of the Kalachu- 
ryas, Havana who had commanded their troops on two previous 
occasions. The same Hoysala record also tells us that Bamma 
acted in contempt of his father''. This information is borne out 
by a Chalukya inscription which admits that Bamma secured foi 
Somesvara the position of Emperor ^ 

The Kabambas of Hangal, always loyal to the Western Cha- 
lukya family, were only too glad to transfer their allegiance to 
Somesvara IV h An inscription of Kama-deva dated 1189 refers to 
Somesvara as his overlord But the latter did not long exercise 
his suzerainty. New enemies, the Yadavas in the north and the 
Hoysalas in the south*, completely absorbed the whole of the 
Chalukya Empire, and the little suzerain power that was left to 
the Emperor was the one he retained over the hereditary territory 
of his powerful feudatories, the Kadarabas of the Hangal branch. It 
IS unlikely that he survived for a long time the dissolution of the 
Empire, and with him the dynasty of the Western Chalukyas of 


1 Cf. Wmth, The Basava-Param of the lingayaisj. B. B. R, A. S., IX, 

p. 68, 

s 1. A., 11, p. 299, 

* Fleet, P. S. &. O. C. Inscriptions, No, 122. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Cam. Desa Inscriptions, p. 37, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties 

p. 464. 

6 A viragal found at the Kapli Bhavi, Hangal, dated in the 2nd year of 

Somesvara (1181), shows that the latter had deputed Soyya to elicit 
homage from Kama-deva. Appendix, HI, No. 13. 

1 E. C., Vm, Sk, 179. 

s Ct. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties p 503* T A 1 p 299 
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Kalyanif at least as far as history is concerned, came to an 
end. This is shown by an inscription of Kama-deva of about 1191 
A, D. where he is for the first time called the Kadamba Chakra- 
vartti^ The Kadamba record of 1198 assumes the styl6 of the 
imperial Clialukyas by beginning the grant with the words: “When 
Kadamba Kama-deva was ruling the kingdom of the world”®. This 
wouid also suggest that after the death of Some^vara, Kama-deva 
reigned as an independent King, pending the issue of the contest 
for supremacy between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas. It was pre- 
sumably dming this peTod that Kama-deva strengthened the 
fortifications of Hangai, in order to render them proof against any 
possible attack of his enemies from the south. To the same period 
should also be ascribed the mutilation of the Hoysala crest twice 
perpetrated in the Tarakesvara temple at Hangal, a splendid 
monument in the Hoysa|a style undoubtedly built during the 
Hoysala occupation of this city 

The contest for supremacy -was at last decided in favour of 
the Hoysalas. The decisive victory of the latter over the Yadava 
King Biilama in the battle of Lukkundi seems to have determined, 
at least temporarily, that the Hoysalas should be supreme in the 
southern provinces of the Dekkan. Thereafter Vira-Ballala turned 
to subdue the Kadambas of Hangal, the hereditary enemies of his 
family. 

A viragal of about 1195 refers to the battle of Udhare in the 
reign of the Kadamba Chakravartti Kama-deva, which we believe 
was fought between the Kadambas and the Hoysalas \ Udhare was 
apparently a fort of great strategical importance, which the Hoy- 
salas always attacked whenever they invaded the Kadamba ter- 
ritory. It probably commanded the road to Hangal; for Vira- 


i f . C., Vlli, Sb, 439. 

* ibid., Sb, 478. 

3 When we visited Hangal in januajty, 1929, we noticed this mutilation 
The sculpture in front of the vimana of the above temple has the 
head of Sala purposely chopped off. Another specimen of the 
same crest now over the entrance of the temple compound is so 
skilfully destroyed that the image of Sala could not be traced at ail 
but for the sword carved on the mane of the tiger (?). Thus what 
once was the Hoysala crest appears now as the dynastic symbol 
of the Kadambas 

* E C Vn Sb 430 Th s date seems to be more correct. 



Ballala is next seen besieging the Hangal fort*, perhaps after 
reducing Udhare. The viragals of A. D. 1196 at the Tarakesvara 
temple at Hangal state that the Hoysala monarch Vira-Ballala HI 
came and pitched his camp at Keregeri® and besieged the city 
He was defeated and repulsed by Kama-deva’s forces, under his 
general Sahani, who however was killed in the battle It also 
appeals that Karaa-deva drove the Hoysalas fiom the Udhare fort, 
as in 1203 they returned again and laid siege to the citadel But 
it is unlikely that they succeeded on this occasion. The inscrip- 
tions of this period <1203) in the Kod taluqua, which represent 
Kama-deva as still fighting the Hoysalas®, pointedly indicate 
that he was then forcing the latter to evacuate the Kadamba ter- 
ritory and had driven them as far as SatenhalH in the Kod taluqua”. 
It is evident from the viragals of 1207, 120S and 1211 that by this 
time he had completely liberated the Hangal Five Hundred and a 
considerable part of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand from the 
Hoysala molestations, and was himself laying waste the territory 
of the latter. The first two viragals might be taken to shew that 
before 1208-he had recovered all the territory as far south as Haya- 
va and Muvadi-bidu in the Tavanandi hobli, Sorab taluqua, in what 
is now known as the Mysore State.’ By 1211 the whole of the 
Banavasi Twelwe Thousand came into his possession and he 
penetrated still more southwards into the present Kadur taluqua 
and occupied Biraur (Birur). A viragal of 1211 records: '‘When 
the Kadamba-chakresvara Kava-Deva was ruling the Banavase 
Twelve Thousand kingdom in peace and wisdom, . . . Ballala- 
Deva’s raiders besieged Biraur in Kabbunalige-nadu-nad, and 
fought, Kancha Gavuda and others. ..attacking them at the mo- 
ment, slew and gained the world of gods." ® How was it possible 


* Appendix, No. Ill, 14, 15. 

* Catnp near the tank on the west side of Hangal. 

a Appendix, No. Ill, 16; Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, XXII, Dftarwar^ 
p. 724; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 563. Dr. Fleet wrongly reads 
Keregeri as Anekere. 
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subjugated by Vira-Ballala, who annexed their territory, seems to 
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for Kama-deva to prevail so successfully against this powerful 
Hoysala King? The obvious reason for this seems to be that 
VIra-Ballala being at this time preoccupied with wars against the 
Yadavas in the north, Kama-deva took advantage of his absence 
and occupied the Hoysa}a territory. It is also possible that the 
Hoysaja power had suffered considerable damage at this period, 
for the constant struggle with the Yadavas had obviously a delet- 
eiious effect upon them, which satisfactorily explains how Kama- 
deva could occupy an important citadel in the very heart of the 
Hoysala Empire. Moreover Vira-Ballala was now much advanced 
in age and had lost the juvenile vigour that had always attended 
his early expeditions. It is no wonder therefore if before long 
Kama-diva completely retrieved the losses he might have sustained 
at the beginning of his rule. 

The reign of Kama-deva was thus a crescendo of successes. 
It may be safely affirmed that in him the great Hoysala King Vlra- 
Bailaja met his equal. It is true indeed that Kama-deva failed at 
the beginning to stem the tide of Hoysala aggression. But unlike 
his predecessors, he did not allow them to occupy for a moment 
the royal city of Hangal. He baulked them in their attempt to 
besiege the city and drove them as far as the southern frontier of 
Hangal. Then he forced them to evacuate the whole of the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, which they had probably held since their 
decisive victory overthe Kalachuryas in 1188. Furthermore he re- 
taliated by leading predatory expeditions into the Hoysala king- 
dom and by conquering and annexing their territory till Biraur 
(Biriir). After this he sent his conquering armies in all directions 
to impose his suzerainty on the neighbouring kings. An inscrip- 
tion of 1 i9y tells us that he subjugated the Male and the Tulu coun- 
tries, the Konkan and the Western ^Ghauts These were the 
territories ruied respectively by the Santaras, the Alupas and the 
Goa Kadambas, and the inscriptions of these rulers clearly show 
that they did acknowledge the overlordship of Kama-deva®. 

Kama-deva’s victorious leign extended over a long period of 
forty years. Having come to the thione in 1180,® his reign may be 


*■ Cam. Desa Inscripiions, II, p. 605, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese 
Dynasties, p. 563. ^ 

s Appendix, No. 10, 5; E. C., VIII, Sb, 188. 

® E. C; VIII, Sb, 448. This inscription is dated 1193, which was his 13th 
regnal year 
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regarded as a continuous struggle of half a century for the nnaii ten 
ance of the Kadamba independence against the Hoysala agg es 
sors He died in 121 7‘ having fully realised his plans and establish 
ed on a stable footing the power of the Kadainbas, which lasted for 
another hundred years. The impression he left on the minds of his 
subjects is inferred from one of the viragals above referred to, 
which gives the following glowing description of his attributes; 
‘"He who was a jewel in the ocean of the family of Mayuravarmma, 
he who was a desire yielding gem to (good) men, he who was 
eminent for his enterprises, he who was the very pleasing vasanta, 
he who offers gifts (alms) to mendicants, be who was the sun to 
the lotus of the family of the Kadambas, he who was terrific in 
battles, he who was Bhima in respect of the power cf his arras, 
he who was Vainateya (the king of birds) to the serpents cf the 
intoxicated tributaries, he who was speaking the truth only, he 
who was the adamentine rampart to those who seek his shelter” 
The inscriptions give Ketala-devi ® or Kalala-devi as the 
name of his consort. 


‘ E. C., VIII, Sb, ISO. A. D. 1224 Is given as the 6tU year of the reign of 
MaIli-deva,who succeeded Kama-deva. Cf, Can uDesa Inscriptions, 11^ 
pp. 600, 601, 603, 604, referred to by Fleet, Kaniirese Dynasties, p. 594. 

2 Appendix, No. Ill, 15. 

3 Fleet, 0 . c,, p. 563. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


IViaIli=deva 


jyi alli-deva was probably the son of Kama-deva. He ascended 
*the throne in 1217, and maintained for the most part his 
position as an independent King. His reign was on the whole 
undisturbed fay wars. His contemporaries on the Hoysala throne 
were Narasimha II, and after him Vira-Somisvara, both of whom 
were, if not weak, at least not so warlike as their illustrious prede- 
cessors Vishnuvardhana and Vira-Ballala II. It is also possible that 
the people had become tired of war which had been incessantly 
waged for well nigh a century. 

One of the immediate results of this protracted warfare was 
that brigandage and lawlessness grew in the country almost un- 
checked. We need scarcely say that the hostile armies marching 
about the kingdom laid waste the fields and severely crippled the 
agricultural industry. The people who were thereby thrown out 
of employment naturally took to the familiar resources of rapine 
and plunder. 

This was the state of affaire obtaining in the kingdom when 
Malli-devarasa succeeded to the throne of Hangal, and evidently it 
took some time for this monarch to restore normal order in the 
kingdom. Inscriptions are abounding in the country which recount 
the outrages committed by the brigands, their victims often 
including the Government officials. “When the Idugod-heggade 
Madeya’s son Binavana’', says one of the viragalsof 1219, “was in 
Gendavana, going from Kuppatur, like a thunderbolt a band of 
robbers fell upon him in the Aleya-halla, and those who were 
with him fled, on which Binavana being greatly enraged attacked 
them like Antaka. But the robbers though attacked, were enrag- 
ed and did not go, but stood and rushed upon him, while he, amrd 
celestial songs of victory ike a Garuda (or kite) which sees the 
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Nagas (or serpents) slew them Fighting til! Java (or Yama) 
was f lied he was borne away in Basavah in a car to Indra s city 
by the ceestial nymphs ^ Another viragal dated 1220 records 
that Beluvage Mara-Gavuda’s son Rama-gauda being attacked by 
robbers, fought with them and gained the world of gods ^ But 
after a few years of peaceful rule under Malli-deva, the people 
assured of protection from external enemies, soon returned to their 
usual occupations and brigandage gradually stopped. This is 
attested by an early inscription of this monarch which emphasises 
that “the Kadamba-chakravartti Malli-Devarasa was ruling a 
peaceful kingdom” I 

During the reign of Malli-deva there arose a new dynasty in 
Tuhiva that threatened to deprive the Kadambas of this newly 
conquered province. Tujuva, it will be remembered, was the here- 
ditary province of the Alupa kings, who had been brought to 
submission by Kama-deva, the King of the Kadambas, and had 
become their feudatories. An inscription of this period dwelling 
on the activities of this new dynasty observes: — 

“When, with all titles, the Kadamba-chakravartti MalH-Deva- 
rasa was ruling a peaceful kingdom:— — when Sareya-Bhairava- 
Nayaka, was greatly slaying(?) the Alvas in battle, the Ajuva San- 
kaya-Nayaka slew the whole of Bireya-Deva’s force. So that both 
armies applauded, he fought in the plain of Birusa, and in Basa- 
vali was united to' the celestial nymphs, who bore him away in a 
celestial car”*. 

It may be inferred from this record that Sareya-Bhairava- 
Nayaka who was evidently the hea^of the new dynasty, attempt- 
ed at this time to overthrow the Aluva family, the constituted 
authority in the province, and carve for himself an independent 
kingdom. From the name Bhairava we may conclude that this 
Sareya-Bhairava was one of the ^antara^ chieftains of Karkala 
Possibly this was the old family of the Santaras, who finding it 
impossible to retain their power in the struggle for supremacy 
that was being carried on for a century round their orginal home 
migrated westwards and attempted to wrest the power from the 
Aluva rulers. 


1 £. C,, VIII, Sb, 224, 
s Ibid,, Sb, 227. 

3 Ibid., Sb, 188. 

* Ibid. 
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We have said above, that the immediate successors of the 
Hoysaia King Wra-Ballaia were not as successful as their ilEus- 
tnous predecessor. The Yadavas, on the other hand, flourished at 
this time under the rule of a capable monarch who increased 
their power to a very large extent. This King was Singha^a, the 
son of Jaitugi I. He had already made the Hoysalas taste the bitter 
fruits of defeat in the reign of Vira~Balla|a, The Gadag inscription 
of 1213 ‘ and the Paithan grant ^ which speaks of him as oves- 
throwing Ballala, make it abundantly clear that Sihghana succeeded 
in recovering from Vlra-Ballala all the territory that lay south of 
the Maiaprabha and the Krishna. His efforts were crowned with still 
greater success in the following two years. His record of 1215 at 
Belagrama shews that he had conquered all the territories occu- 
pied by the Hoysalas in the neighbourhood of that city ^ We are 
also told that this year he appointed the mahapradhana, sarva- 
dhikari and mahaparamavisvasi (most confidential agent) Mayi- 
devapaijdita, as the governor of Banavasi, and under him a certain 
Hemmeyanayaka as sunkSdhikari or tax-collector of the Banavasi 
province*. Some years later in 1226 Hemmeyanayaka was promoted 
to the governorship of the Halasige Twelve Thousand^ 

Though the Yadavas had appointed their governor for collect- 
ing the imperial dues from the Kadamba kingdom, it is not likely 
that the Kadambas acknowledged the supremacy of the Yadavas 
at this period. As a matter of fact the Kadamba inscriptions of this 
period do not at all refer to any king as the overlord of Malli-deva 
On the contrary all these records invariably style him ‘the Kadamba 
Chakravartti’,and one of them even mentions his political satellites, 
the Siupas. 

But it was not possible for the Kadambas to resist for a long 
time the attempts of the powerful Yadavas at establishing their 
hegemony over the Dekkan. They submitted to them some time 
about A. D. 1239; for a record of this year for the first time de- 
scribes Maifi-deva as a mahama^jidalesvara. Dr. Fleet who refers to 
this inscription does not specify whose feudatory he was ®. Never- 


i Fleet, Kmarese Dynasties, p. 524. 

® Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., XIV, p. 314. 

3 Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 523. 
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theless it is plain that he became the subordinate of the Yadava 
King Singhana, who probably subdued him by force of arms. In- 
deed a viragal of 1239 seems to allude to a Yadava-Kadamba war, 
when it records that Sirhhaua-deva’s (Singhana’s) nayakas came 
with 30,000 horse and captured the hill fortress of Gutti, burnt 
the nad, “and marched along with their booty openly displayed’’^. 
In another inscription of the preceding year 1238, inside the 
Kadambesvara temple at Ratihalji, Sihghana is being called ‘Ka^ 
dambarV, viz. 'the enemy of the Kadarabas’®. Such inscription 
evidently supposes the conquest of Ratihalli — a fortified town m 
the heart of the Kadamba country— by the Yadava King. The 
Yadavas probably commenced their attacks on the Kadambas 
in 1231, for we learn from a viragal of this year that the nayafeas 
of Simhaija-deva’s house, Simha-Nayaka and Ankadeva-Nayaka, 
raided Sidani in Edenad, which formed part of the Kadamba do- 
minions, and carried away prisoners and live stock ^ It appears 
from this that the fall of the impoitant fortress of Gutti in 1239 
marked the final submission of Malli-deva to the Yadavas, for if 
we are to believe an inscription of Kirtti-deva dated 1176, Gutti 
was one of the rajadhanis of the Kadambas, as the record avers 
that he was ruling at Chandragutti as his capital *. 

Malli-deva also came into hostile contact with the Hoysalas. 
A memorial tablet of the year 1143 observes that having raised a 
great army the Hoysaja King invaded Malialige, i. e. Malali m 
the Sagar taluqua, and that the great hero Hakara, who was 
probably in charge of that division of the Kadamba kingdom, 
proceeded against the enemy, and “overthrowing the army of ele- 
phants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers, putting the force to 
flight, gained the world of gods" The Hoysaja King mentioned 
here was Somesvara. It is possible to conclude in the light of the 
subsequent history of the period that the Kadambas sustained a 
severe defeat on this occasion which resulted in the loss of some 
of their territories. These territories, as we shall see presently, 
were restored to the Kadambas by the Yadava general Tikkamma, 
in the reign of Malli-deva's son ISva-deva. 

Malli-deva lived for a few years more. Dr. Fleet mentions 
two inscriptions of this sovereign dated respectively in A. D. 1241 
and 1252,' the latter of which probably marks his last date. 


1 E. C.. VII. Sb, 319. » Appendix, No. Ill, 20, = E. C,. VIIL Sb. 221 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Rama-devarasa 


R arna-devarasa seems to have been the successor of MalH- 
deva, Ii is not expressly mentioned in the records whether he 
was a scion of the Kadamba family. This fact however becomes 
manifest when we examine his titles. He bears the specific birudm 
of the Kadamba kings such as ‘the boon lord of Banavasi-pura’, and 
the ‘Jayanti-Madhukesvara’S which do not leave a shadow of doubt 
as to his identity. He was probably a brother of Malli-deva and suc- 
ceeded him, as the latter’s son was a minor. But he does not seem to 
have survived Malli-deva very long. We may suppose that he died 
in or about A. D. 1260, whereupon his nephew Kava-deva ascended- 
the throne of Hangal. That the latter became King at a young age 
is obvious from the fact that he ruled for a very long peri od extend 
ing over half a century, as it will be seen in the next chapter. 


i 
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CHAPTER XVni 


Kava-deva 


K ava-deva succeeded Rima-devarasa as the King of the Hangal 
and the Banavasi Provincea. He probably came to the throne 
in or about A. D. 1260. The epigraphical records do not afford 
?ny clue to determine the relationship between these ruleis. 
But as we have suggested above Kava-deva was probably a 
nephew of Rama-devarasa and son of Maili-deva. It is clear from 
his inscriptions that Kava-deva was also related to the Chalukya 
family. Some of his records give him all the titles borne by the 
Chalukya Emperors, such as 0 - 3 £ 3 - 3 ^ crass siddisj! 

(favourite of the world 
the great King, the supreme King, the most worshipful one, the 
glory of the family of Satyasraya and Nigalanka-malla) h We 
may infer from this that his mother was a Chalukya princess 
whose family appears to have been restored at this time to a 
part of their hereditary kingdom 

Kava-deva, it is likely, joined the Yadava King in his war against 
the Hoysajas in 1276. We are told in the Hoysala records that 
with the assistance of Irunguna and other powerful chiefs, Saluva 
Tikkama, the general of the Yadavas, invaded the Hoysala territo- 
ry ^ This information is fully borne out by the Yadava sila-sasana 
of 1277 at Harihara, which asserts that Tikkama Deva Raya in an 
expedition to the south captured the city of Dorasamudra *. It is 
possible that one of these powerful chiefs who are said to have 


* E. C., Vlli, Sb, 302; Sa, 32. 

2 Cf. Le Grand Jacob, Observations on the three Copperplate Chartersi 

J.B.B.R.A.S.,\y, p. 108. 

3 E. C., V, BI, 164, 165. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions p 47 
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joined Tikkama in the Hoysala record, wag Kava-deva. In fact the 
above-mentioned Harihara inscription confirms our view when it 
calls the Yadava general “the establisher of the Kadaraba king”, 
and “disgracer of the Hoysala king.” This may be held to imply 
that Kava-deva rendered material assistance to Tikkama in his 
campaign against the Hoysaias, and was rewarded by the former 
with the restoration of the Kadamba territories, which they had 
lost in the previous reign. This seems to be the only 
tangible result of the expedition of Tikkama against theHoysalas. 
He reached Dorasamudra and sacked the city, but it is evi- 
dent that he did not occupy it for long. The Harihara grant which 
IS dated 1277 was issued on his return journey \ On the other hand 
the Hoysala inscriptions claim a decisive victory on the 25th April 
1276, for Narasiraha III over the Yadava general Tikkama. They 
maintain that the latter was completely routed at Beiavadi and 
driven beyond Dummi with great slaughter^ it is obvious from 
these conflicting statements that neither of the versions expresses 
the whole truth. Each tries to exaggetate the advantages gained 
by its party and suppresses the reverses. The Hoysala epigraphs 
do not speak about the sack of their capital Dorasamudra, and like- 
wise the Yadava records are silent on the defeat of Tikkama at 
Beiavadi. Nevertheless there seems to be some ground for believ- 
ing that Tikkama did plunder the city of Dorasamudra. For we 
know that the Hoysaja power had been considerably weakened by 
the division of their territories, since the death of Sdmesvara IIP. 
1 he defeat of Tikkama can also be easily accounted for. The Yada- 
vas being invaders obviously lacked the patriotic vigour of the Hoy- 
salas who were fighting against foreign aggression. Moreover 
Tikkama was fighting at a great ristance from the base, while the 
Hoysalas were fighting in their own country. These and several 
other causes must have contributed to the success of the Hoysalas, 
in driving out the invader from their kingdom. But it is plain that in 
spite of this success they had to surrender to the Yadavas the 
territories they had conquered from the Kadambas K These terri- 
tories, as has already been noted, were restored to the Kadamba 
King Kava-deva. A viragal assigned to A. D. 1280 seems to hint at 
this fact, when it states that “the mahamandalesvara Vira-Kava-de- 
vaiasa was ruling a settled kmgdom”^ 


1 Cf. Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 47. ® £. C., V, BI, 164, 165. 

» Rice Mysore and Coorg p 106 * Rice Mysore! ptions p, 47 

* e C VII] Sb 190 



The same viraga! informs us that under the orders of Kalla 
veggade, the great minister of Kava-deva, a certain “Jalla-Saraya 
slew the opposing king and gained the world of gods”h But it is 
not possible at this stage of our investigations to identify the king 
who opposed Kava-deva. 

The next important event in the reign of Kava-deva was the 
renewal of the Hoysala-Kadamba conflict by VTra-Ballala III, the 
successor of Narasimha HI. This happened about the year 1300 after 
the defeat of the Yadavas by Alla-ud-din in 1294 ^ VTra-Ballala 
had by this time composed the differences existing between the 
two rival Hoysala kingdoms and had united all the territories 
under his rule. After this he decided to avail himself of the 
weakness of the Yadavas and to make a bid for the suzerainty 
over the Dekkan. Accordingly in 1199 he set out on an expedition 
of conquest and subdued Hosagunda, “capturing Koti-Nayaka and 
carrying off his elephant”®. The following year fl300) he tried to 
force his overlordship on Kava-deva by claiming tribute from the 
latter’s minister Gangeya-Sahani. On his refusal to pay, he over- 
ran the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, and while marching on Hangal 
he encamped at Sirsi and was plundering Kadabalalu. It maybe in- 
ferred from the viragal that in order to oppose the agressive activi- 
ties of the Hoysalas the Kadamba Chakravartti Kava-deva conclud- 
ed a defensive alliance with the Chalukya King, probably Vetugi~de- 
va or his son Soma-deva, and the united forces marched to Sirsi to 
give battle to Bailala. The same viragal records that Jagadala 
Gangeya Sahani ordered Madi-gauda, who probably led the van, 
to charge the enemy. The latter pierced through the enemy’s line 
of horse and “destroying them, broke Ballala-deva’s army, and 
running, on reaching the kulugara hilla, stabbing the men and hor- 
ses, throwing them down and cutting them up, slew, distinguish- 
ed himself and saying, ‘Let Gangeya Sahaiji live, (the god) Ram- 
anada of Baradavalli is my refuge,’ gained the world of gods”** 

The record however does not specify the result of this battle. 
But the fact that Kava-deva issued grants in the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand after this fight till 1312®, proves that Vira-Ballala’s 


1 Ibid. 

= Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 304-10. s E. C., Vlil, Sa, 45. 

■5 Ibid- The latter record, which evidently refers to the same battle, 
nevertheless gives the date as 1303 A. D, This is not correct; the 
engraver probably mentioned by mistake the date of erecting the 
stone in memory of the hero for the actual date of the battle. 

‘ EC vm Sa 32; Sb sa 



attempt to subdue the Kadambas was utterly frustrated by the 
united efforts of the Kadaraba and the Chaluhya kings. The bat- 
tle of Ssrs! may jherefore be regarded as having dealt a death- 
blow to VIra-Ballala’s dreams of reviving the ancient glories of 
the Hoysala Empire. 

Kama-deva, though he succeeded in maintaining his indepen- 
dence, nevertheless lost some of his possessions, in fact the whole of 
the southern portion of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand as a result 
of the Hoysala encroachments. This we infer from the viragal 
of 13(K), above referred to, which confers on Vua-Ballala all the 
titles that usually accompany the Hoysala monarchs, and narrates 
some of his exploits, such as the defeat and the final restoration 
of the Pandya king. This proves that at the time when the mem- 
orial tablet was erected, the Hoysalas were already in possession 
of the south of the Banavasi province till Talaguppe hobli, m 
what is now known as the Sagar taluqua where the inscription is 
found h The year ISO'J, it should be carefully noted, refers to the 
battle of Sirsi and not to the date, when this viragai was raisea, 
which event probably took place a year or two later. It follow 
tnerefore that Vira-Ballala was given his usual designation for the 
simple reason that he was then the acknowledged ruler of these 
territories ^ 

Kava-deva, it would seem from the Kadamba inscription of 
1307, soon recovered his lost dominions. This record as it is found 
in the Sagar hobli (which is much more to the south than that of 
Talaguppe), suggests that Vlra-Ballala was forced by Kava-deva 
and his allies to withdraw from the Kadamba territoiy and confine 
his rule to his own kingdom ^ 

It seems possible that in their struggle against the Hoysalas, 
the Kadambas were helped by their Yadava overlords, who 
had probably retrieved by this time the losses they had sus- 


1 E, C., Vni, Sb, 45 (Kanarese original). 

2 It may be urged on the other hand that Kava-deva accepted the overlord- 

ship of the Hoysalas; and accordingly when this viragal was set up, 
Vira-Ballala had to be mentioned with his birudas, for the reason 
that he was Kava-deva’s liege-lord, in keeping with the general rule 
followed in all the inscriptions of the feudatory rulers. This object- 
ion would have indeed held water but for the two Kadamba inscrip- 
tions dated respectively in 1307 and 1312, which invest Kava-deva 
with full imperial titles and do not contain the least hint of the 
recognition of the Hoysala supremacy. Cf. £. C., VIII, Sa, 32; Sb, 59 

3 E. C.. VIII, Sa, 32. 
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tamed in 1294 Asa matter of fact the Hoysala inscription of 1305 
speaks of Vira Ballala III as marching against the Yadava 
Chakravartti who had opened hostilities against the Hoysalas 
and had determined to capture their King*. The Kadambas no 
doubt profited by these warlike activities of the Yadavas, but the 
latter had soon to abandon the Dekkan for good on account of a 
fresh invasion of their capital Devagiri by Mallik Kafur, the 
general of the Delhi Sultan Alla-ud-din. Ferishta informs us that 
on this occasion Rama-deva, the Yadava King, found himself un- 
equal to oppose the Muhammadan troops. This was evidently 
because his army was absent in Karnataka fighting the Hoysalas. 
Hence leaving his son in the fort he advanced with presents to 
meet the general in order to settle the terms of peace. Mallik Kafur 
wrote an account of his expedition, and sent it to Alla-ud-din; 
and some time after he accompanied Rama-deva to Delhi, with rich 
presents and seventeen elephants to pay his respects to the Sultan 
We may infer from this that the Yadavas lost much of their power 
and consequently they could no longer exercise their hold on their 
feudatories. This is confirmed by theKadamba inscription of 1307, 
above referred to, which by giving imperial titles to Kava-deva, 
tacitly implies that he asserted his independence, besides defeat- 
ing the efforts of Vira- Ballala to deprive him of his kingdom. 

But the Kadamba power was also shaken by the invasion of 
Mallik Kafur to the south. In A. H. 710 (A. D. 1310), Ferishta 
observes, Alla-ud-din deputed Mailik Kafur and Khwaja Haji 
With a great army to reduce Dwara Saraudra (Dorasaraudra) and 
Maabir in the Deccan. Leaving some officers with part of the army 
at Peitun, on the Godavari, to overcome the Yadava King, Mallik 
Kafur continued his march to the south. On crossing the Yadava 
frontier he began to lay waste 'the country and eventually reached 
the seacoast, after three month’s march from Delhi. During a great 
part of this time “they were opposed by the Hindoos, whose 
countries they traversed. Among others they engaged Bilal Dew, 
Raja of the Carnatic and defeating him, took him prisoner, and 
ravaged his territory” \ It is significant to notice that Mallik Kafur 
was attacked by the Hindus before his invasion of Dorasamudra. 
This might lead us to conclude that on his way to the latter place 


i E. a, VIII, Sa, 156. 

® Ferishta-Briggs, I,p. 369. 

* IMd p 373 
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he passed through or near Hangal, where his passage was dis- 
puted by the Kadarabas. It is likely that a battle was fought in 
which the Muhammadans were victorious, and they marched on 
Dorasamudra, which held out attractions of rich plunder. Thus it 
was that the selfish policy of self-aggrandizement that was so 
closely followed by Vira-Ballala redounded to his own ruin along 
with that of the other south Indian dynasties. Divided by internal 
dissensions, the Hindus failed to combine their forces and to offer 
an united front to the Muhammadan invader. XTra-Ballala, who was 
largely responsible for these intestine fueds, paid a heavy penalty 
for his imprudent conduct. He was completely vanquished by 
Mallik Kafur and was forced to capitulate to the Muhammadans. 

The Kadambas seem to have slowly revived their power 
after their defeat by Mallik Kafur. But by this time the Hoysalas 
also forced their way up and once again started their encroach- 
ments. Before 1320 they conquered the southern part of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand till the Talaguppe hobli in the Sagar 
taluqua*. It is not improbable that by 1324 they also occupied 
Gutti. But we do not notice any further encroachments on the 
part of the Hoysalas; and apparently the Kadambas retained the 
rest of this province as well as the Hangal Five Hundred. The 
possible reason for this sudden stop of operations in the west 
was that in 1326 an expedition sent by Muhammad II, of the house 
of Tughlak, completely defeated VIra-Ballala and demolished the 
city of Dorasamudra *. 

The Hoysala kingdom once again crippled evidently took a 
long time to revive and regain its former power. But that unfor- 
tunate incident was productive of one good result inasmuch as it 
made Vira-Ballala see the necessity of changing his policy. Instead 
of wasting his energies in fighting with his neighbours, he now 
rightly determined to strengthen his frontier defences against the 
more formidable enemy from the north. Ferishta tells us that VT- 
ra-Ballala accordingly built a strong city on the frontier of his 
kingdom and named it Beejanaggar (Vijayanagara) after his son 
Beeja (Vijaya). He then mustered a strong force and placed it 
under the command of Krishn Naig (Krishna Nayaka), instructing 


i £. C., VIII, Sa, 135 (Kanarese original). 

3 Ziau-d djn Bami, TartkA Firoz Shahi, Elliot, III, p. 236. Cf. L'ice, 
Mysore and Coorg. p. 107: Krishnaswami Aiyangar. South India and 
her dan Inraders p 136. 


hilji to proceed against Warangal. Krishna Nayaka reduced War- 
angal, and compelled Imad-ul~Mulk, the governor, to retreat to 
Dowlatabad. Ballala-deva and Krishna Nayaka, continues Ferishta, 
concluded a defensive alliance with the Raja of Maabir who was 
foimerly a tribute ry “to the government of the Carnatic”^, i. e. the 
HoysalaKing, This Raja of Maabir— which evidently means the 
king of the west coast ®—seems to have been no other than the 
Kadamba King of Goa, who had just then revived the power of their 
family. For at the time which we are speaking about, the Goa Ka- 
dambas were the only powerful ruling family in the west, and they 
bore the title of the “lord of the Western Ocean”®. Furthermore, the 
statement of Ferishta that the kings of Maabir were once the tri- 
butaries of the Hoysajas, perfectly agrees with the information 
furnished by the records that Vira-Ballala H levied tribute from 
tne Goa Kadamba King Vijayaditya II h To proceed with our 
nairative, the confederate Hindus siezed the country occupied by 
the Muhammadans in the Dekkan, and expelled them so that, con- 
cludes Ferishta, “within a few months Mahomed Toghluk had no 
possessions in that quarter except Dowlutabad”®. 


^ Fedshta-Briggs, 1, p, 427. 

» The Muhammadans of India in common with the Arabs called all 
the west coast of India Maabii, or the landing place, from their 
making it the first land after they leave Arabia. In a narrower sense, 
this term was probably applied to the coast of Konkan, for the reason 
that there was at this time considerable commercial intercourse 
between Goa and Arabia, as will be seen in a later chapter. The 
same country is called Ma’bar— the real Arabic word, oi which 
Maabir seems to be a corrupted form— by Ziau-d din Bami, I, c. 

3 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 572. The Kadambas of Hangal do not seem 
to have joined this confederacy and it was probably for this reason 
that they were attacked m 1347 by Marapa, who had been entrusted 
by Vira-Ballala III with the defence of the Northern frontier, and 
who along with his brothers succeeded to the government of Karna- 
taka after the downfall of the Hoysala dynasty. E. C., VIII, Sb, 
375. Cf. note 5 below. 

* Rice, Mysore Jnscrlphons, p 119. Cf./. B. B.R, A. S., IX, p. 231. Ou- 
supposition that the king of Maabir was the Kadamba King of Goa 
is further confirmed by the fact that at the conclusion of the first 
expedition under MalHk Kafur, the latter built a mosque at Ram- 
eswar (Ferishta-Briggs, I, pp.373-374), which Mr. Briggs seems to 
identify with Cabo de Rama in Salsette, Goa. He says; ‘The Rames- 
war here alluded to must be the point of that name in Canara, south of 
Goa and not that at “Adam’s Bridge”, on the Gulf of iVIanar”. 
l-en»hta-BngE» Lc. It seems that the northern frontier was at this time 
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After obtaining this victory over the Delhi Mussulmans and 
having fortified the northern boundaries of his kingdom, Ballala 111 
turned his arms against the Muhammadans of the south. Ibn Batuta 
affirms that this monarch encroached on the territory of the Sultan 
of Madura and laid siege to the city of Cobban lor six months. 
At the end of this period the Muhammadans being attacked on all 
sides by the Hindus made a desperate attempt to repulse the 
enemy. They attacked them unawares when the latter were en- 
joying their siesta. The coup de mam succeeded; Ballila-deva’s 
army was completely vanquished and the King himself was taken 
prisoner. The Muhammadans were determined to exterminate the 
enemy of their race, and not even the promise of fabulous riches 
could make them derogate from the object of their attack. The 
King was flayed alive and his skin was stuffed with straw and 
suspended from the walls of the city h 

The death of Vira-Baliala was an irretrievable loss to the 
Hoysalas, and practically marked the end of the Hoysala dynasty. 
Vira-Ballaja IV, the son of the murdered King, wore the crown 
for two Of three years, and the power of the Hoysalas soon melted 
away. 


entrusted to the care of Haiihara i of Vijayanagara and his brothers. 
Cf. Heras, Beginning's of Vijayanagara History, pp. 93-101. 
i Defremcry-Sanguinetti, Voyages d’lbn Bafoutah, IV, pp. 195-198. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Purandara^Raya 


A ll these momentous events, recorded in the last chapter, weie 
crowded within such a brief span of fifteen years that it does 
not seem improbable that the Kadambas were all the while enjoy- 
ing the blessings of peace. But the end of the Kadambas was not 
far removed from that of the Hoysalas. Though the ruling dynas- 
ty fell, the organisation of the Empire they had left was too strong 
for the disrupting forces to work out their normal results. We 
have said above that the defence of the northern frontier was 
entrusted to Harihara and his brothers. These trustees now came 
forward as the successors of the Hoysaja Emperors and carried on 
the government in the same way as before. In 1347 Marapa, 
one of the brothers of Harihara, started on an expedition of con- 
quest to the west. An inscription of this year says that when Mar- 
apa was proceeding to Gokarna, he encountered the Kadamba King 
“surrounded like ^akra by an array composed of elephants, horse- 
men and foot-soldiers, and defeating him in battle came to that 

place of leisure” *. The inscription does not mention the name of 
this King. However he seems to have been known as Purandara- 
Raya, who is said in an epigraph of the Shimoga taluqua to have 
made a grant to Vidyasankara or Vijaya- Sankara-Bharati-guru ^ 


1 E. c., VlII, Sb, 375. 

~ E. C., VI3, Bh, 79, This inscription does not seem genuine, not only be- 
cause thedate appears to be U54 while speaking of Harihara 1 of 
Vijayanagara, but also because of the use of the word Vidyanagara 
instead of Vijayanagara. C{. Heras, Beginnings of Vijayanagara His- 
tory, pp. 19-35. Yet the fact of its fabrication proves the historicity of 
Purandara-Raya, The fabricators of this inscription wanted to give all 
possible appearance of truth to the document. Hence the persons 
named were to be bistoricai personages Otherwise they could not 
obtain the eff eels intended. 
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This person was the/a^af gum of the ^ringeri matha from 1228 to 
1333*. Hence Purandara-Raya who was his contemporary, was 
also the contemporary of Marapa. Moreover Harihara I, the first 
Vijayanagara King, is reported in the same record to have renewed 
the grant made by the Kadamba Purandara-Raya. This wouid imply 
that Harihara was considered to be a successor of Purandara-Raya; 
and indeed after the defeat of the Kadamba King by Marapa, 
Harihara very likely took possession of the Kadamba territory. 

Purandara-Raya is described in the above inscription from the 
Shimoga taluqua as “an ornament of the Kadamba-kula”. From the 
same record it also appears that he bore the name of Kadambara- 
sa. Another record from the same taluqua associates him with the 
government of Samantadurga and Banavasi, and confers on him the 
title of Maharaja 

The conquest of Purandara-Raya closes the last chapter in the 
glorious history of the Hangal Kadambas. For ten long centuries 
interspersed with glorious and memorable events, the Kadambas 
had held the field victorious in the Dekkan. The defeat of the 
Kadamba King by Marapa and the probable acquisition of his 
territory by the sons of Sahgaraa terminated a victorious dynasty 
with the absorption of its territories by the newly founded Vijaya- 
nagara Empire 

1 Cf. Rice, Mysore, I, p, 380. 

2 E. C , VII, Sh, 80. For the same reasons as mentioned above, this 

inscription is also to be considered not genuine. Besides it is for the 
first time that a copper-plate grant is signed by a Kadamba King, 
a fact which farther confirms onr suspicion. This seems to be the 
custom of the Vijayanagara Emperors. Hence the grant seems to have 
been fabricated in later days. 

® Nikitin, the mediaeval Russian traveller, who was in India towards the 
close of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, speaks of the "Hindoo Sultan 
Kadatn", who resided at Bichenegher (Vijayanagara). Nikitin, India 
in the Fifteenth Century, p. 29 (Hakluyt Society). From this statement 
Mr. Sewell thought that Nikitin favoured the view that the Vijayana- 
gara rulers "belonged to the old royal house of the Kadambas of 
Banavase”. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 22. Several "years 
before, Mr. Lewis Rice also had advanced the theory that the Sangama 
family were connected with the Kadambas. Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, 
p. XXVI. But there seems to be no epigraphical evidence to support 
this view. Rev. Taylor, Oriental Manuscripts, II, p. 67, records 
the tradition mentioning the Kadamba prince Sankara-deva m 
the S. S. 1258 or A. D. 1336. We have no epigraphical evidence as 
regards this King. He was perhaps immediately related to 
Purandara Raya, though we do not dare to aff’nn that he was his 
son for the dates of Rev Tay or do not trustworthy 



Origin of the Dynasty 


T hough the authority of the Kadambas was considerably un- 
dermined by the Chaiukya conquerors, their power, it wouhl 
appear, was not completely eclipsed. They still retained coi- 
siderable influence in the period of their political obscurity and 
maintained the prestige of being one of the foremost families ji 
Karnataka. As in the days of their ascendancy they continued to 
intermarry with other royal families still ruling in the country. Thus 
the Velurpalayam plates affirm that the consort of the Paliava Kms 
Dantivarmma, who ruled in the 8th century, was Aggalanimmali 
who is called "a crest jewel of the Kadamba family” So ait 
inscription of the 9th century tells us that Devabbarasi, tlir 
crowned Queen of the Nojamba King Mahendra, was of Ka 
daraba extraction*. Again the insurrection of the Kadambas 
of Banavasi in the 10th century, shows that they were as influen 
tial then as they were in the 9th century; and though they wert 
defeated and the rebellion collapsed, the Chalukyas regarded them 
as a power not to be neglected. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Chalukyas made common cause with them and with their as- 
sistance brought about the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas. 

That the progenitors of the Goa Kadambas were also at this 
time sufficiently powerful is confirmed by the Marcella plates 
of Shashtha-deva which by recording the achievements ul 
these chiefs before they established themselves as feudatories of tlu' 
Chalukyas, show that they were men of consequence. The earliest 

of these chieftains according to this document, is Kantakgchary.j 

about whom it avers that " his fame like endowed kings vveni 
even beyond the seven seas”; that he had installed many distress 


i 5. /. /, II. part5,p. 511. 
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ed kings and that he was wel known for his wealth and heroism 
Nagavarmma his son and successor was learned in the Vedas and 
po itical science and deserved praise even from kings Ouha la 
deva h who succeeded Nagavarmma, seems to have enjoyed 
greater power than was ever exercised either by his father or his 
grand-father. The record compares him to Arjuna, and as if by 
way of illustrating his valour says that he killed a tiger with his 
bare fists. The record proceeds: “He who had surpassed even 
the powers of the god Indra, by his spreading fame, protected the 
earth by rendering it free from the fear of anybody and bringing 
it under his royal umbrella. He was an ally of the kings (reign- 
ing in countries) extending to the sea.” These kings were very 
likely the southern Silaharas who v^ere ruling on the western 
coast with Goa as their capital. 

This King begot Shashtfia, whom we indentify with Chaturbhu- 
ja of the later inscriptions^ It was probably during Chaturbhuja's 
reign that the Kadambas of Ihis branch finally established them- 
selves as mahamandalesvaras. This King seems to have been a 
contemporary of Irivabedanga-deva of the Hangal Kadamba fam- 
ily, who, we know for certain, took part in the rebellion against the 
Rashtrakutas. Chaturbhuja also very likely joined this grand coa- 
lition of the southern powers; or else we would not be able to ac- 
count for the rise of the family as one of the feudatories of the 
Chalukyas in the 10th century. The original kingdom of the Goa 
Kadambas seems to have been the country to the south of the island 
of Goa including a part of.Salsette and perhaps a strip of land ex- 
tending towards the Western Ghauts. Their capital was Chandra- 
pura, the modern Chandor. This appears to be one of the 
most ancient towns in the Kohka^, probably founded by Chandra- 
ditya, a son of the Chalukya King Pulikesi II =. This prince ap- 
parently ruled over the Kohkan as a viceroy on behalf of his father. 
The ancient importance of the town could therefore be one of the 


i Guhalla-deva II according to this inscription was the son of Shashtha. 
The former is said in other inscriptions of the family to be the son 
of Chaturhhaja, which shows that Chaturbhuja was the tittle ot 
Shashta. Archive da Secretaria Geral do Qoverno, Pangim, Moncoes 
do Heim, No 93, fo!. 1396. This Document was published by Xaviei, 
Descripcao do Cogaeiro, Areqaeira e Moedas de Qoa, pp. 61-65; and 
also in Gablmte Litterano das Poatainhas, I. 

® Cf. Stuarts Gomes. Chandrapur mo sera Chandor^ Bolefim Da Insiihdo 
Yasco da Oama No 7 pp 41-A2 Cf 7 A VIII p 45 
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causes for its being selected as the capital the new chiefs Indeed 
m the Dvyasharaya a Sanskrit work which was probably written 
by the famous Jama guru Heraachandra in the 12th centjry, King 
Jayaquesi (I) is '•aid to have been ruling at Chandrapura Fur- 
ther the geographical situation of this town, on the left bank of 
the river straightly leading to the sea, must have enhanced its ad- 
vantages as a capital. The memory of Guhaiia-deva, one of the 
early chiefs of the family, seems to have been perpetuated in mod- 
ern Chandor, as his name is associated with one of the gates of the 
ancient fort. All these facts seem to point to Chandrapura as the 
pristine capital of the Goa Kadambas. 


1 I. A., IV, p. 233. This city is located in the Dekkan by Hemachandra, 
but here this word evidently means the whole of India south of the 
Narbada river and the Vindya mountains. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, 
p. 568, says that this city of Chandrapura mentioned by Hemachandra 
“has not been indentified,— unless, perchance, the name is a Sans- 
kritised form denoting Chandgad, the chief town of the mahal of ihat 
name in the Belgaum District.” Dr. Fleet was not well accquainted 
with the geography of Goa, nor could he know in those early days 
of historical research in Karnataka that in the time of Jayakesi 1 the 
Kadamba Dynasty of Goa had not yet conquered the Belgaum District. 
The first stone inscription of these kings above the Q.bauts belongs to 
Guhalla-deva III, and is found in the village of Kadaroli, Belgaum 
District. Cf. Appendix, HI, No. 21. 



CHAPTER 11 


Guhalia=deva II 


Q uhalia-deva was the son of King Cbaturbhuja and of his Queen 
Akka-devi k An inscription of one of his successors describes 
him as “the eye of the Universe, of extensive majesty, on account 
of whose brilliance the masses of the darkness of his foes took to 
themselves an abode in the most dreadful caverns” \ The Mar- 
cella plates of his son Shashtha state that he was "an or- 
nament of the race of the Kadambas. The atoms of dust from 
his lotus feet were playing on the rows of the heads of the humil- 
iated kings of the seven Malayas” We may deduce from these 
remarks that he overcame the neighbouring rulers and extended the 
boundaries of his kingdom. These conquests, as the word "Malayas” 
seems to imply, probably consisted in the subjugation of a portion 
of the Western Ghauts. This fact however should not lead us to con- 
clude that he always acted on the offensive. The records clearly 
state that the infant Kadamba kingdom had to contend with many 
powerful enemies during this period. “He annihilated,” says a 
copper-plate charter of his grandson Jayakesi, “many wicked and 
cruel enemies of his crown and took possession of their riches and 
innumerable precious pearls” ^ Nevertheless it is plain that when 
occassions of self-aggrandisement offered themselves, Guhalla-deva 
did not hesitate to undertake offensive warfare. This is proved by 
the same charter when it records that “many kings and chiefs of 
powerful ports feared him, for they were afraid that he would de- 
prive them of their power and kingdoms’' The extent of his fame 


^ Appendix, IH, No. 1. 

s Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R A S 
IX, p. 272. ” 

3 Appendix, III, No. 1. 

* ArcMvo da Secreiaria Geral do Goverao Paaeim Moncoes do Reim No 
93 fol 1306 . Ibid, 



may be gathered from the remarks made about his rule in the Ka- 
damba inscriptions. We have it in the charter of Jayake^i that 
he diffused the dread of his aims in ail directions even as the 
moon spreads her bright ^ays^ The Marcella inscription says tnat 
he spread his splendour by bringing the whole earth under one 
royal canopy 

Guhalla-deva apears in the Panjim plates of jayake^i I to have 
helped a Paliava King. The record says: “Who was the resort of 
the Paliava (kings), who were frightened on account of the gaping 
mouths of the jackals howling cruelly in their revelry of having 
tasted the juice of the besieged bodies; whose victory is still pro- 
claimed by the battlefields, fierce on account of the arrangement 
of a multitude of skulls of the haughty kings in the surrounding 
regions opposed to 

It is obvious from the above extract that during a war be- 
tween the Paliava King and his enemies, the former suffered severe 
reverses at the hands of the latter, and was besieged in his own 
capital; whereupon Guhalla-deva marched to his assistance and 
after vanquishing the besiegers raised the siege. But who this 
Paliava King was we are not able to say with certainty at the pre- 
sent stage of historical research. Wemay probably identify him WLth 
one of the Nolamba kings who were ruling at this time the No- 
lambavadi province. These Nolambas styled themselves Pallavas 
and were perhaps recognised as such by their neighbours^. The 
Nojamba King contemporary of Guhalla was Nolambadhiraja, 
who, we know, came into hostile contact with the Chojas‘. It may 
be that in one of these engagements he was hard pressed by the 
enemy, and he called in the assistance of Guhalla-deva. 

The inscriptions also speak of a pilgrimage made by Guhalla- 
deva to the temple of Sri Somesvara. This was evidently the 
celebrated temple of Somnath in Saurastra, which was well known 
as a place of pilgrimage throughout Hindustan from the earliest 
times. He seems to have sailed from his capital Chandrapura, 
situated on the left bank of the Paroda river. But hardly had he 
reached half way, when the mast of his ship broke and he was com- 


* Ibid. 

“ Appendix, III, No. I. 

3 Ibid., No. 2. 

* The Paliava dynasty had long before become extinct. 

* Cf Rice Mysore and Coorg p 57 



pelled to make his way to the nearest port on fnend.y terms with 
him. This was the port of Goa, where lived a rich Muhammadan 
merchant named Madumod who came to the help of the stranded 
King. “A native of this city,” says the inscription, “named Madutn- 
od, of Taji origin, the wealthiest among all the sea-faring traders, a 
person of great wisdom, rendered a great and public service to the 
above-mentioned king Quhaldev’'. The record concludes that he 
gave the King “as much wealth as nobody in any part of the world 
not even a king, could offer” 

The record while narrating this incident throws a flood of 
light on the condition of Goa in the Ilth century. It is evident 
that it was not in the possession of the Kadambas at this time. If 
probably formed part of the southern ^ilahara kingdom, which 
comprised the Konkan Nine Hundred and the Iridige country. 
We learn for the first time from this record that Arab traders were 
already settled at Goa and were carrying on trade with the western 
world. For as Senhor Braganza Pereira has observed, Mudam- 
od was very likely a Muhammadan merchant whose real name 
was Muhammad, and the fact that he was of Taji origin clearly 
shows that he originally came from Taji, a place in Arabia 


1 Archive da Secretaria Geral do Ooverno, Pangira, Moncots do Remo, 
No. 93, fol. 1396. 

* Braganza Pereira, Orients Portuguese, XVI, pp. 69-70. 



CHA PTER HI 


Shashtha^deva H 


^hashtha-deva was the son and successor of Guhaila-deva ^ 
^ He is variously known in the inscriptions as Shashtha, Chatta, 
Chattala and Chattaya*. We have already explained how Gu~ 
halla-deva strengthened his position by reducing the neighbouring 
chieftains. Shashtha-deva closely adhered to his father’s policy. 
The result was that before the end of his reign he became the 
acknowledged master of the whole of the Kohkan. 

In this achievement Shashtha-deva seems to have been helped 
by the dissensions that prevailed at this time between the north- 
ern and the southern branches of the SiJahara Dynasty. The in- 
scriptions however, though they allude to this unhappy occur- 
rence, do not disclose the names of the respective sovereigns that 
brought about this fatal conflict. Nevertheless If any iiferences 
can be drawn from the extent of the territories of a dynasty at dif- 
ferent periods of its history, it may be presumed that the struggle 
took place in the reign of the Northern Silahara King Arikesari. 
For we are toid in his Thana charter that he, unlike his predeces- 
sors, ruled over the whole of the Kohkan ^ This shows that Ari- 
kesari captured the latter territory from the southern Silaharas to 
whom, as we know, it originally belonged Our conclusion is 


1 XIII, p. 309. 

* Ibid., pp. 309, 310; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 567; Fleet, Inscriptions 

relating to the Kadamba Kings ofGoa, J,B.B.R.A.S,, IX,p. 213. 

* Asiatic Researches, I, p. 357. 

* The records of these families show that the hereditary kingdom of the 

Northern Silaharas comprised the island of Salsette to the north of 
Bombay, and the adjoining territory commonly known as Kapardika- 
dvipa or Kavadi-dvipa; while that of the southern Silaharas consisted 
of the Konkan Nine Hundred namely, the major portion of the present 
territory of Goa and the Irldige country, which probably included 
the Sawantwadj State and the Ratnagiri District. Cf. Fleet, Kanarese 
Dy , p 538 
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further strengthened by the fact that the Southern ^ilahara dynabty 
became extinct at about this period with Rattaraja as its ast 
ruler. Now this Rattaraja was a contemporary of the above 
mentioned Arikesarih which is a conclusive proof that the conflict 
a>ose during their rule. It must however be noted that though 
Arikesari prevailed against his enemies in this war, and even 
succeeded in putting an end to their^sway, the result was not an 
nnmixed blessing for the northern Silaharas. For as the warfare 
had to be continued for a long time before the enemy was brought 
to complete subjection, this protracted struggle must have natural- 
ly weakened the power of the northern Silaharas by exhausting 
their resources. The calamity was further aggravated by the 
death of Arikesari soon after, as in the reign of his infant son 
Chittaraja, the authority of the central government was greatly 
relaxed®. 

This gave an opportunity for Shashtha-deva to make a bid 
for the sovereignty of the Kohkan. Advancing from his capital 
Chandrapiira, he first annexed the Kohkan Nine Hundred and then 
extending his conquests to the north subdued even Kavadi-dvipa, 
the hereditary province of the Northern Silaharas. Referring to 
this expedition the Narendra inscription of Jayakesi 11 observes; 
“As he took Kavadi-dvipa and many other regions, built a bridge 
with lines of ships reaching as far as Lanka, and claimed tribute 
among grim barbarians, exceedingly e.xalted was the dominion of 
the Kadamba sovereign, which many called a religious estate for 
the establishment (of the worship) of Rama” 

It is plain that the island of Lanka referred to in this inscription 
was not the island of Ceylon. This designation was metaphorical- 
ly applied to the island of Goa, which on account of its situation 


i There is an inscription of Rattaraja, which gives him a date in the 
month Jyeshtha (May-June) of the Kiiaka Samvatsara, S. S. 930, cor- 
responding to A. D. 1008. The copper-plate charter of Arikesaii ib 
dated in the month of Kartika (October-Noveraber) of the S.S. 930, i e- 
A. D. 1017. Asiatic Researches, I, p. 357. He seems to have died 
about 1024 or 1025, since we see his son Chittaraja making a grant in 
1^6. Bhuler, A Grant of ChlHaraja-deva, 7. A , V, pp. 277, 280, Accor- 
dingly giving him a reign of 25 years, he must have come to the throne 
in A. D. lOOO. 

* Ibid. 

3 E-I XUI,p 309 
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i-esembled the classic island of Simhala This is probab y the 
origin of the title of the Southern Si aharas namely the best of 
the Simhala Kings ’ The Kadamba chroniclers accepted this de 
signation since the King of Goa had been vanquished by their 
sovereign, and they^couid flatter his vanity by comparing him to 
the hero of the Ramayana, who defeated Ravana, the Lord of 
Lanka. That this was their intention is clear from the Degamve 
inscription when it records that “the lord of Lanka was subdued 
by him,” though “(he had) not (to his aid) the building of a bridge, 
nor the siege of a fortress, nor the efforts of the leaders of tre 
monkey troops, nor yet the energy of the son of Vasamitra” L It 
must however be said that the Lord of Lanka mentioned here does 
not refer to the King of the Southern Silaharas, who, as we have 
seen, had already been dispossessed of their kingdom, but to the 
northern Silahara ruler, who possibly in conformity with the usual 
practice of adopting the titles of the defeated monarchs had styled 
himself “the lord of Lanka.” 

Shashtha-deva however did not wish to exterminate the 
northern Silahara power. What he wanted was to make them 
acknowledge his overlordship, and when this was agreed to he re- 
stored to them their original kingdom, namely the province of Kava- 
di-dvTpa. This we gather from the Narendra inscription whicL 
speaking of Shashtha-deva, remarks; “When the exalted valour of 
Chattaya deva in his sport upon the ocean reached him, Mammu- 
n of the famous Thatieya, hearing of it came into his presence, 
saw him, led him to his palace, and displayed intense affection, 
and he bestowed on him his daughter with much pomp and gave 
to his son-in-law five lakhs of goId”^ ^ 

It follows from the above extract that the Silaharas ever since 
their defeat in the reign of Chittaraja had been feudatories of 
King Shashtha. Hence when he visited their court in the time of 
Mammuri, the third brother of Chittaraja, the former treated him 
with great respect befitting a suzerain lord and as a token of his 
esteem he gave him his own daughter in marriage. The composer 
of the inscription gives us an insight into the thoughts of Mam- 
rauri at that psychological moment. “As though saying,” he 
writes, “ ‘To what other man that will repay me again with cor- 


1 Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, 
IX, p. 272. 

s p. 310. 
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responding kindness rather than this Lord of the Ocean can I do 
iP King Mammuri duly bestowed a garland on King Chattaya 
amidst the approval of the world, bearing. . .as a bri.fiant example 
of liberality and a Jhampat-achdrya'^ \ This conduct of Mammuri 
towards his overlord Shashtha-deva has an exact parallel in the 
treatment given by jayakesi I, the son of Shahstha-deva to his 
overlord the Chalukya Emperor Vikramaditya Permadi-deva. The 
same Narendra inscription affirms that when the latter visited his 
kingdom, jayakesi !, went to meet him, and bestowed on him his 
daughter, together with "abundant ornaments, many damsels, a 
treasury, and wedding-gifts without count" *. 

Another interesting fact mentioned about Shashtha-deva is that 
he made a voyage to the land of Saurastra. “When gardens on 
every side", the inscription relates, “white plastered houses, alleys, 
horse-stables, flower gardens, agreeably connected bazars, harlots’ 
quarters, and tanks were charming the eye, the Lord of the Ocean 
(Chattaya) duly proceeded on (his ships) over the sea in sport, 
along with (the whole population) of Gove with great pomp as far 
as the land of Surashtra". This voyage to Saurastra reminds us 
of the one made by his father Guhalla-deva. It was evidently a 
pilgrimage made to the temple of Soranath, for the same inscription 
says that on this occasion Shashtha-deva fixed a lower price for 
rootcamphor, so that all might partake of the worship of “the lord 
Somanatha" ^ He also seems to have visited other sacred shrines 
such as Gokarna and the Mahalakshmi temple at Kolhapur*. 

It is clear from what has been said that Shashtha-deva was as 
great a ruler as his father had been. Consequently it isnotstrange, if 
we find that all the records that speak of him pay a rich tribute to his 
kingly qualities, “He became gloriously manifest”, says the Degam- 
ve record of one of his successors, “as if he were a sixth among the 
bulls of the Paqdavas in the Kaliyuga to destroy the force of Duryo- 
dhana” ^ The Goa charter of his son Jayakesi I states that he was 
successful in war like a lion among elephants and that he was the 
veritable column of the world ®. We have already mentioned that 


* £. /„ Xii, p. 310. 

* rwd.,p. 309 
® Ibid. 

* Appendix, III, No. I. 

s Fleet, fnscripffons relating' to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, 

IX, p, 272. 

e ArcWvoda Secretaria Geral do Qoverno, Pangim, Moncoes do Reina, 
No 93, fol. 1396. 
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